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WOMEN 
MORAL OF MRS 


AND MEN. 
THE BROWNING'S LETTERS. 


4 = moral of all collections of letters is a double one: 

we are helped and encouraged by what is best in 
them, und warned or enlightened by their limitations. It 
is hard to tell which lesson is the more important. We 
need the example of greatness, and also the wholesome 
knowledge of its limitations. That Mrs, Browning should 
have seen at a glance the value of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and 
that she, the child of Jamaica slaveholders, should have 
become an abolitionist—this shows her strength of char 
That, on the other hand, she should have been so 
bewitched with the evangelical flavor of that mediocre 
tale Queechy as to write of it, ‘‘ Mrs. Beecher Stowe 
scarcely exceeds it, after all the trumpets” (Letters, IL., 
134), this shows her limitations. But this is trivial com- 
pared to the discovery that Mrs. Browning, while claim- 
ing always to be a defnocrat, looked from her window in 
Paris during one of the worst deeds of modern times, the 
coup d'état of Louis Napoleon; that she actually sat up in 
her dressing-gown till nearly 1 A.M. listening to the fir- 
ing from the boulevards. She writes to Mrs. Jameson: 
‘T would not have missed the grand spectacle of the sec 
ond of December for anything in the world—searcely, I 
say, for the sight of the Alps” (IL, 82). She admits that 
he had broken his oath of office; that he had substituted 
his own power for the legal authority of a representative 
assembly; that he had done this by the force of the army 
aud at the cost of many lives; that, in short, he had con- 
summated an act of usurpation which rendered all but 
military despotism a mere name in France; but it was all 
to this refined and delicate woman ‘‘a grand spectacle.” 


acter 


She admits that her husband does not share her opin 
ion. What was his final opinion may be seen in his poem 
of Prince Hohenstiel-Stauffen. But she wrote to Ruskin, 
nearly four years later (November 15, 1855): ‘‘ At the coup 
d'état | was not sorry. And since then | have believed in 
him more and more.” 

The opinion of the civilized world is now so united in 
condemnation of the career of Louis Napoleon that this 
gives a good opportunity to consider the question, ‘‘ What, 
after all, is the judgment of a single enlightened soul 
worth, even if it be a woman’s soul?” Granting that the 
instinctive perceptions of women as to human character 
are, on the whole, better than those of men, they are yet 
so hemmed round, hitherto, by ignorance of the larger 
affairs of the world that their range is very limited. 
There probably never was a revolution where the leader 
of each party did not count upon the adoring enthusiasm 
of feminine allies. If Charlotte Corday killed Danton, 
Flora McLean rescued Charles Edward. When the late 
General Butler seemed posing in Massachusetts for the 
attitude of a humbler Louis Napoleon, Wendell Phillips 
was cautioned against him by his wiser wife; but it was 
claimed —and I suspect with justice —that the women 
voters would have sustained him. Even in private affairs 
we see how constantly devoted women find in their hus- 
bands qualities of virtue seen by no others; and how 
much more when the complications of political or busi- 
ness life make the confusion easier! Probably the ma- 
jority of defaulters’ wives think that it was the other 
officials who were really to blame, and that it is only to 
shield the trué culprits that so good a husband and father 
was arrested. 

Just in proportion as women are allowed to share in 
public affairs they will be freed- from the mistakes of ig, 
norance; but they will be, on the other hand, exposed to 
the temptations of knowledge. Just as one who cannot 
read or write is safe from the temptation to forge a note, 
so every limitation is a safeguard and every step in eman- 
cipation a danger. I always dread an argument for wo- 
men's enfranchisement founded on the smaller percentage 
of female criminality; for we do not know, till we have 
tried, how much of that superior innocence is due to re- 
pression, and will vanish with it. Emerson thinks that if 
evolution is the process of the universe, and the flowers 
are all on their way to become human beings, it is proba- 
able that when they have attained that point they also 
will swear and lie. If flowers, then why not the flower- 
like sex? We must take all the risks of an emancipation 
which really began when woman first learned the alpha- 
bet, or was first allowed in the street unveiled. It is bet- 
ter to admit that she is not to be legislated for, under any 
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circumstances, as if she were an angel, but simply as a 
human being, with the rights, powers, and temptations 
belonging to that class. In this point of view, even the 
errors or mistakes of a person so noble as Mrs. Browning 
may afford itistruction. 

Apart from what now seems to us her strange perversion 
of feeling about Louis Napoleon, it would be difficult to 
make a criticism upon her career. The romance of her 
elopement and marriage is told here more fully than ever 
before, and there is nothing to impair it. The elopement 
was necessary, because the tyranny of her father was so 
great that not only she but a sister and then a brother 
could only accomplish marriage by the same means. 
Upon the beauty of the married lives of the Brownings 
there is absolutely no alloy; and they refuted finally and 
forever the foolish theory that poetry and romance belong 
only to a few early years of life, and that marriage ends 
them. Though necessarily a life-long object of especial 
care, she gives no trace of selfishness ; and though con- 
stantly brought in contact with other authors, there is no 
author’s jealousy. ‘‘ Poetry,” said once Dr. Samuel John- 
son, “is like brown bread: those who bake it in their own 
houses never like what they find elsewhere.” In this 
case two forms of celestial food were baked in one and 
the same house without mutual disliking; and the book 
gives, in addition, a glimpse, unknown before, of the long 
and beautiful intimacy between both the Brownings and 
Lord Tennyson. 

In this time and place it is worth while to call the at- 
tention of young people to the thoroughly poetic sim- 
plicity of life which marked the Brownings from first to 
last. A few years before Mrs. Browning's death they re- 
ceived from their life-long friend and benefactor Mr. Ken- 
yon a bequest of eleven thousand pounds, and she writes 
toa friend. ‘‘1 do not doubt but that if he bad not known 
our preference of a simple mode of life and a freedom 
from worldly responsibilities (born artists as we both are), 
the bequest would have been greater still, As it is, 
we shali be removed from pecuniary pressure.” The 
fact, so often unrecognized by literary persons, that litera- 
ture is its own sufficient reward, and is a pursuit only 
embarrassed by the cares and duties of wealth—this was 
fully recognized by the Brownings. So far did they car- 
ry this, that she writes to an unmarried friend in England: 
**For the rest, I would marry (if I was a’woman, I was 
going to say) though the whole world spouted fire in my 
face... .If you can make up £200 [$1000] a year between 
you, or less even, there is no pecuniary obstacle in my 
eyes. People may live very cheaply and very happy if 
they are happy otherwise. . . . All pecuniary reasons against 
love are both ineffectual and stupid.” 

Tuomas WentTwortH HiGernsdén. 


A SUCCESSFUL ARTIST'S ADVICE. 

YOUNG American, who, heaped with honors, has 
+X just returned from Paris, told me, greatly to my 
surprise, that she thought it an idle and an unwise plan 
for girls to go abroad to study art until they had been 
drilled in fundamental work at home. 

She gave me ever so many reasons for this, but that 
which seemed to her the strongest was the fact that Paris 
is full of American women who, not having had their 
abilities tested at home, have gone there only to find that 
years and years of uphill work lie before them, with no 
prospects at the end. For that which they thought to be 
talent in themselves has proved, when taken to the other 
side, to be but a flimsy affair not worth cultivating for 
bread-winning purposes. 

With the poverty belonging to most of these women, 
suffering is inevitable, and this suffering, she argues, is 
best endured at home, where the young girl is near her 
family or her friends, and where the many forms of com- 
plicated miseries incident to a life alone in Paris are spared 
them—miseries easy to endure and accepted without ques- 
tion if success lie ahead and one is assured of possessing 
real talent and power, but miseries that cut into the soul 
of one and destroy the finer fibres if endured for ends 
never possible of attainment. 

The mere cost of living may be cheaper in Paris, but 
the advantages to be derived among us for foundation- 
work outbalance all other questions. One must have 
fifty dollars a month to live in Paris. With rigid econo- 
my twenty-five may be made to suffice for one’s personal 
expenses. The other twenty-five must be set aside for 
the purchase of paints and materials necessary to her if 
she means to derive full benefit from her opportunities to 
work. 

Many girls, as she told me, are without this money, and 
weeks and months sometimes go by in which they are 
forced to stay shivering in their little garrets, because 
they lack the means to go to one of the cours, or to enjoy 
the advantages which they came to Paris to seek. 

In a broad philosophic sense this time may not be 
wasted, but in a worldly, an artistic, a professional sense 
rather, it is. The girls might as well be at home as there. 

Statements like these, coming from one who has studied 
on both sides of the water, who has won unusual honors 
for herself, and who, as her courage, her prowess, her 
willingness to suffer, have proved, is no weakling, can 
hardly fail to carry a certain weight. 

We do not, perhaps, appreciate to the full the advan- 
tages which the art student may find among us. The at- 
mosphere of Paris is absent, and traditions have had no 
chance to grow. Nobody has done for studio life in New 
York what du Maurier did for that in the city he loved. 
The imagination of the young woman in the country has 
not been stirred by picturés of American art centres, or 
the glamour and the charm of life among their students. 
To her, therefore, there is but one Mecca in the world, the 
Latin Quarter, and she feels she must seek it or perish. 

It ought certainly to comfort and sustain her to be told 
by one of her sisters who has accomplished much that 
the best preparation for the honors she hopes to win 
abroad lies in the cultivation first of the best advantages 
to be had at home. L. H. F. 
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HE Symphony Society's second afternoon concert, 
given on November 26, presented the brightest of 
contrasts to the rather colorless entertainments with 
which the organization opened its twentieth season. It 
is true the performance of Beethoven's Eighth Symphony 
left a good deal to be desired. The first movement was 
attacked by the orchestra with commendable vigor, but 
Mr. Damrosch’s reading of the second movement, the 
Allegretto Scherzando, failed to include any suggestion 
of the jesting mood indicated by the composer. lat- 
ter portion of the symphony was academically handled, 
and this was the more noticeable from the fact that the 
Beethoven concerto for violin—with M. Ysaye to supply 
the solo part—met with very different treatment, being 
rendered in a spirit of reverent devotion, and with mark- 
ed attention as to details. 
M. Ysaye’s interpretation of the concerto revealed its 
nobility of thought, virile power, passionate intensity of 


_feeling, sorrowful resignation, and acceptance through 


faith of the inevitable. Closer communion with the 
mighty genius whose life-battle was heroically fought to 
the end, and who breathed into bis music the aspirations 
which enabled him to endure, would be impossible to 
imagine. . 


Music-lovers shrink from the very name of paraphrase, 
especially where such works as Wagner's are concerned, 
arrangement of the unclassed description the term im- 
plies being usually made to exploit the technical skill of 
soloists, or as a bid for popular favor, rather than emanat- 
ing from an honest desire on the writer's part to recall the 
most beautiful and stirring moments of the music-dramas. 
Wilhelmj’s paraphrase on themes from Parsifal—chosen 
by the distinguished Belgian violinist for his second num. 
ber—is, however, one of the very rare exceptions, to be 
not only forgiven, but, indeed, cordially welcomed, this 
particular arrangement being in exquisite taste and dis- 
playing the highest musical instincts. It was magnificent- 
y played, and to satisfy applause, not to be quieted by his 
mere reappearance upon the stage, M. Ysaye at length | 
added one of Bach's solo sonatas, exchanging the ecstatic 
mood of the Parsifal paraphrase for as deeply religious 
and fervent, if more rational a one within bounds of 
classic form. 


Mr. Damrosch offered a novelty in the shape of a 
symphonic ballad for orchestra, entitled ‘“* Voyvode,” by 
Tschaikowsky. The work was performed from a man 
uscript copy, formerly in possession of Siloti, the well 
known pianist, who studied with Tschaikowsky, and who 
wisely preserved the torn fragments of the score, cast 
aside as unworthy by the composer at the conclusion of an 
unsuccessful reliearsal of the piece. Mr. Damrosch las 
long been identified with the productions in this country 
of Tschaikowsky’s compositions, and his readings of the 
symphonies, suites, etc., which he bas done so much tow- 
ard rendering familiar to New-Yorkers have invariably 
been sympathetic and authoritative. It seemed peculiar- 
ly fitting that he should be the one to introduce a hitherto 
unknown work, and it goes without saying that he did all 
in his power to make the most of it. Descriptive music— 

yrogramme music, as it is termed—has never been Tschai- 

Kowsky's strong point. His stories are rarely coherently 
told, and when he attempts to delineate dramatic episodes 
or to create on given lines a tone-poem, it is difficult to 
follow him. He is prone to fly off on a moment’s notice 
to realms where sequence of thought may not enter in; 
and he alternates with delightful inconsequence be- 
tween an expression which claims its inspiration from 
Italy’s sunny skies—together with chromatic ascents and 
descents of as light and airy a nature as are the move- 
ments of a humming-bird—and splendid rhythmic effects, 
barbarous intervals, and melancholy or forceful themes 
framed by massive chords, all brimming over with na- 
tional color of the most assertive and stirring kind. 


It is this inexplicable contrast as to moods and forms of 
expression which causes Tschaikowsky to prove more in- 
telligible in his symphonies than in settings to familiar 
poems. In the story of the Voyvode, drawn from a poem 
by Pushkin, Tschaikowsky met with a tale sufficiently 
wild and romantic to give his imaginative faculties full 
scope, and with a climax demanding as much savage force 
as could well be poured into it. The home-coming of the 
old warrior; his jealous suspieions on finding an empty 
room; the discovery of his wife and her lover beneath the 
trees and in the moonlight; the recital of their love for 
each other; the Voyvode’s stern command to his servant 
to aim at the male culprit vile he himself attempts to 
kill the faithless woman ; the servant's pity, hesitancy, 
and final deadly discharge of the weapon —with the 
Voyvode and not the lover as the victim—these were 
scenes and emotions which could be easily conjured up 
by the famous Russian composer, who suggestively and 
brilliantly wove them into a symphonic ballad of marked 
interest and power. The Symphony Society’s concert was 
brought to an end by a fine performance of the music to 
Siegfried’s Rhine journey, a selection which is alike pop- 
ular with Wagner enthusiasts and the general public. 


On the afternoon of December 1 a number of Mr. Rich- 
ard Hoffman's friends and pupils gathered within Chick- 
ering Hall, the occasion being a testimonial concert to 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of his first public ap- 
pearance as a pianist in New York. The audience was 
a refined and cultivated one, and the spirit of the affair 
was thoroughly in keeping with its object. Mr. Hoff- 
man’s influence has been recognized, and his fine talents 
prized by a wide circle of earnest music-lovers. His 
chief efforts have been in the direction of promoting a 
love for chamber music, and in this he bas met with 
marked success. Asa composer, pianist,teacher, Mr. Hoff- 
man merits admiration and esteem, and he has labored 
uvceasingly for the advancement of the best interests con- 
nected with his profession. Mr. Hoffman was aided by 
his pupil Mrs. Charles B. Foote, and by a number of his 
associutes in chamber music. 
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TS death of Dr. Evans, the celebrated American den- 
tist, this week, brings back the story of the flight of the 
Empress Eugénie. I remember the thrill that went through 
me when, years later, I found myself actually under the 
same roof with her in Amsterdam. Since then I have seen 
her off and on in Paris. Her clear-cut cameo face, framed 
in white hair, one would scarcely pick out now as that of a 
famous European beauty. Her carriage is still fine. She 
walks the Empress yet. We may be quite sure that no- 
body knew so well the character of Eugénie de Montijo, 
Empress of the French during the Second Empire, as Dr. 
Evans. He never gave me the impression of having spe- 
cially admired the Empress. He always took particular 
oning to say,‘* It was the Emperor that I was so fond of.” 

hen his book is published we may perhaps know the 
real truth of the Empress’s part in the Franco-Prussian 
war. I once asked Dr. Evans why he meant to publish 
his memoirs posthumously. He said because he was too 
old to fight. He knew the truth about many European 
events, and to tell it would be to overturn so many ex- 
isting beliefs, to throw so many bombs, that he would 
know no more peace. But the flight from Paris I had 
heard about from a man who was ‘“‘in the movement” 
during the siege. I asked Dr. Evans if this account was 
true, and he gave me to understand that it was, in essen- 
tials. How many a time I have pictured it as 1 walked 
along the terrace of the Tuileries gardens! Here it is in 
its outlines as it was told to me: 














It was the afternoon of the 4th of September, 1870. 
The old Tuileries Palace reminded one of nothing so much 
as a ship in a heavy sea. The crowd surged and thun- 
dered about it, and while the Extreme Left, with part of 
the mob, had gone off to the Hotel de Ville to proclaim a 
republic, the rest of the crowd had already begun to 
press into the palace, threatening vengeance against ‘‘ the 
Spanish woman.” The Empress, with her faithful friend, 
Madame Le Breton, without whom I have never seen her, 
Prince Metternich, one or two members of her house- 
hold, and two ambassadors, opened the door on to the 
court-yard next the Place du Carrousel. They saw es- 
cape from there impossible, and then fled in the opposite 
direction—through the galleries of the Louvre. 

Facing the church of St.-Germain l'Auxerrois, from 
whose tower the bell rang out for the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, there is a door. This door the little party 
opened cautiously and looked out. The crowd was al- 
most upon their heels. The still denser crowd in the 
street was calling, ‘‘ Vive la République!” But to turn 
back was impossible, and the two ladies stepped out into 
the seething mob. They were not disguised. They were 
scarcely veiled. The inevitable small boy called out, 
‘** Voila l’'Impératrice!” but fortunately nobody paid any 
attention to him, and, still more fortunately, a closed 
cab passed at the moment. They hailed it and drove 
away, 


Between the opening of the door and this point of the 
story the two ambassadors disappear from the scene. The 
person who can tell why will throw light on a disputed 
point in history. As the two women drove along, scarce- 
ly knowing where (they had given an address at random), 
a new terror suddenly burst upon them, which every 
feminine mind will appreciate—they had neither of them 
thought about money, and their united finances amounted 
to only three francs. The only thing to do was to stop 
and pay the driver, lest they might not have enough for 
a longer drive, and then they decided to go on foot to Dr. 
Thomas Evans's. 

They went in quietly, like ordinary patients, had pres- 
ence of mind enough not to make themselves remarked, 
and when the doctor received them in his office Madame 
Le Breton, in a few words, told of the Empress’s danger, 
and the two ladies threw themselves on the doctor's pro- 
tection. He went out and mingled with the crowd, but soon 
came back, satisfied that the Empress was in danger of 
her life. Mrs. Evans was away, but fortunately some 
guests, strangers to the servants of the house, were ex pect- 
ed about that time, and the two ladies were represented as 
these. The doctor thought of everything. He bought 
his visitors even the necessary toilet articles, as they had 
escaped with nothing; and he supplied them with cloth- 
ing from his wife’s stores. Every day he passed and re- 
passed the barriers, on visits to imaginary patients, so 
that the guards would become accustomed to seeing him 
and not notice him when finally the critical moment came. 
When a quiet-looking equipage passed beyond the forti- 
fications of Paris on its way to take an invalid lady, with 
her companion, under Dr. Evans’s care, to a maison de 
santé outside the town, the guards at the barrier only 
nodded and wished them bon voyage. At each stage of 
the journey horses and drivers were sent back to Paris, 
and new ones taken on for the next. Thus they reached 
either Deauville or Boulogne—the doctor himself told me 
which place, but I have forgotten; and while the ladies, 
overcome with fatigue, with danger still before them, 
took a little rest, Dr. Evans, with the greatest difficulty, 
chartered the yacht Gazelle, anchored in the harbor, be- 
longing to Sir John Burgoyne, to take them across the 
Channel. At Hastings the half-distracted mother, who in 
one day had not only seen an empire slip out of her grasp, 
but her husband’s prestige with it, could clasp to her arms 
her son, the Prince Imperial. 


Anything quite like the peculiar intimacy of Dr. Evans 
with the royalties of Europe, I fancy, has not existed else- 
where in our time. He it was who was sent for to iden- 
tify the remains of the Prince Imperial. He was sent for 
when the Emperor of Germany was dying. The Princess 
of Wales sent for him as a family friend to attend the 
wedding of the Princesse d'Orléans, because it was she 
whom ‘* Eddy,” the dead Duke of Clarence, loved, so the 
doctor told me. He had known the Emperor of Russia 
from babyhood. The Queen of England had bestowed a 
knightheod upon him, which he had refused to accept. 
He had the most decorated chest in Europe. It was not 
that he was the dentist of kings. He was their guide, phi- 
losopher, and friend. 
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Dr. Evans was an extremely simple, modest man —a 
strange compound of virtues and inconsisiencies, which 
won him warm friends and equally bitter enemies, But, 
more than any other American I can think of in Paris, he 
was & personage. 

I must take my chances as to whether all this story 
about the Empress Eugénie has been as interesting to you 
as to me; but there it was in my memory to-day, and 
would insist on its right to be told. Pretty soon we shall 
have forgotten royalties in France, I fear. On All- Saints 
day we made an excursion to Dreux, to visit the tombs of 
the Orleauists, the chapel in which are buried Louis Phi- 
lippe and Queen Marie Amélie, and in which, last May. 
were laid the Duchesse d’Alencon and the Duc d’Au- 
male. 

The chapel itself was of a painful sort of modern and 
nondescript Gothic architecture, but the crypt, entirely 
surrounded by statues, was beautiful and imposing. We 
had looked for lovely flowers—to see the tomb of the ill- 
fated duchess in Dreux, the cradle of her family, heaped 
with offerings. On her tomb alone were there any flow- 
ers at all, and those were two wreaths of artificial lilacs, 
frugally covered with muslin to keep the dust -off from 
them. 


In Paris, Loie Fuller at the Folies Bergére is still the 
talk and the greatest success of the season. Sarah and 
Réjane are yet en voyage. ‘The Opéra bas given the Meister. 
singers with but moderate success, Lugne Pot, at the 
(Euvre, has given Ibsen’s John Gabriel Borkman, strangely 
enough, to the accompaniment of strains from the orches- 
tra of the Casino de Paris, which floated in in odd contrast. 
Think of Ibsen set to dance music! Theuriet has been 
elected to the Academy. And last, but not least, Mile. 
Marsy, of the Comédie Francaise, has become president 
of a ladies’ club, KATHARINE De Forest. 

















CLOTH COSTUMES. 


( {LOTH costumes are more and more attractive as the 
scason advances, and it positively seems as though the 
dressmakers had combined to devise improvements on 
what to start with were very smart styles. The skirts are 
cleverly hung so that there is no unnecessary weight, and 
as few of them have hair cloth or stiffening, except direct- 
ly in the back 
~ breadths, there is 
no reason why 
they should be 
any heavier than 
(4 ordinary materi- 
‘\G,  alsare. Of course 
\) a great many of 
the skirts are 
trimmed, most 
elaborately 80. 
There is a great 
| deal of braiding 
/ used; the narrow 
bias bands of 
satin, stitched at 
either side, are 
put on in intri- 
cate patterns ; 
there are rows 
of ruchings and 
flounces, but 
there are also 
any number of 
plain skirts guilt- 
less of any trim- 
ming whatever. 
There is a de- 
cided shrinking 
in the width 
around the foot, 
but we have not 
as yet gone back to the exaggeratedly narr~w size. One 
of the newest skirts bas a bias ruffle around the bottom 
and a draped over-skirt effect, the back breadths plain, the 
front also plain, with the draping high on the hips. This 
has not yet become common; in fact, there are only two 
or three of the skirts to be seen as yet. The pointed 
apron front, put on over the fuller under-skirt and back 
breadth, is being worn too much to insure its lasting, but 
there are two or three different ways of arranging the 
front. The newest has the flounce and back breadth, 
which are all in one piece, sewed up on to the apron and 
finished with a pattern of braiding. A deep mabogany- 
red gown made in this fashion was very smart: the waist 
was a mass of braiding on a blouse front of velvet a shade 
or two darker than the skirt; the sleeves were of cloth 
laid in tucks, with a puff at the top, and the collar and 
belt of black satin ribbon fastened with antique buckies. 
To wear with this gown there was a short cape of velvet, 
which came below the waist and was heavily trimmed 
with jet, and tied at the throat with satin ribbon. For the 
theatre such a wrap was smart; for the street it was ex- 
ceedingly ugly, and not warm enough to be comfortable. 
The proper thing to have worn with the gown was some 
under-waist of flannel, felt, or chamois well fitted to the 
figure. 

A cloth gown of the new shade of blue, trimmed with 
bands of black braid, has a cloth waist to match. This 
waist fits tight to the back and has a short basque. In 
front it is a blouse, with wide turned-over sailor collar of 
shaded pink velvet, on which is an appliqué of guipure 
lace and a narrow edge of old-silver braid. Where the 
collar turns back it shows a yoke and high collar of fine 
tucked taffeta, green shading iuto pink. The peculiarity 
of the waist is that it shows no seams whatever, but is 
apparently dragged around the figure over a most care- 
fully boned and fitted lining. There is an outside jacket 
to this costume, made in the hussar style, with braiding 
of old-silver on the front, and an elaborate collar of black 
velvet edged with fur and faced with pale blue corded 
silk. It is one of the smartest costumes made this season, 
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but is a very senseless one, as the cloth waist is too elabo- 
rate to wear under the jacket, so that it is necessary again 
to use some warm under-jacket or a heavy fur cape. 


THEATRE WRAPS. 


A wrap is a necessary thing to wear to the theatre, for 
to put on a coat or jacket is too much of a task, even 
though the sleeves of gowns are smaller this winter. Ex- 
ceedingly smart and attractive are the wraps designed for 
this purpose, and there is a great variety of style among 
them. Velours and velvet are two materials which are 
more in favor than any others. The disadvantage of the 
velours is that it has been so much used in cheap ready- 
made capes, but it is warmer than the velvet, and if a 
good quality is chosen, and it is carefully made up, it is 
always effective. Made on the round style, with fitted 
yoke covered with jet, is a very smart velours cape, the 
fulness around the shoulders being gathered on to the 
yoke. There is a wide flaring collar trimmed with a nar- 
row band of black ostrich tips, and the inside of the collar 
is faced with ostrich tips. A band of feather trimming 
goes down the front of the cape, while just at the throat 
is a big lace bow and ends. his cape is lined through- 
out with quilted yellow satin. Somewhat conspicuous, 


but very handsome, is a cape made of dove- gray ve- 
lours, ou which is a pattern of braiding, a round cord 
This cape 


being used to define a very elaborate pattern. 
is fitted in to 
the figure at 


the back and 
front, and the 
sleeves are 


capes of the vel- 
vet left plain. 
The high collar 
is faced with 
heavy white 
lace. Just at 
the back is a 
great bow of 
satin ribbon the 
same shade as 
the velvet, and 
in front there is 
a velvet bow 
tied in with 
laceends. The 
lining of this is 
also a quilted 
one of pale rose 
pink. 

Fur-lined cir- 
culars were al- 
ways comfort- 
able garments, 
and this season 
have come into fashion again, of course modified to suit 
the prevailing style. As there are a great many velvet 
waists worn, there has been much objection raised to 
the fur linings, which are so apt to rub off, and the best 
plan is to cover the fur with a thin lining of silk or satin, 
thus getting the desired warmth. A queer sort of peau 
de soie is greatly in favor for these capes. One in an 
odd shade of green has little places for the arms to go 
through, like small muffs, and these have a shirred ruffle 
around them. The lining is of fur covered with another 
lining of flowered satin, a white ground with bunches of 
purple flowers. There is a high shirred collar to the cape, 
and just at the throat there are ribbons of green and pur- 
ple, which are tied together in a graceful bow. 





JACKET WRAPS. 


‘* Jacket wrap” is a new expression, but there does not 
seem to be anything else which fitly describes the wraps 
which are half tight-fitting and have the large bishop 
sleeves gathered in at the wrist. These are extremely 
odd, not altogether becoming, but have the advantage of 
being very warm. One in dark red velvet and heavy 
ottoman silk looks like a garment of two or three years 
ago, for the backs and fronts are in the sacque shape, and 
the sleeves are as large as when big sleeves were the very 
height of fashion. Itis lined throughout with white satin 
over wool wad- 
ding, and is the 
most comfortable 
of garments. An- 
other of two 
shades of purple 
plush is curiously 
bulky, but, when 
worn with a light 
mauve cashmere 
gown, does not 
look _extraordi- 
nary. On all of 
them there are 
high collars that 
flare back, lined 
with fur or lace, 
which, coming 
close against the 
face, is always 
becoming. All 
- eccentricities in 
house gowns, as 
well as outside 
wraps, should be 
avoided by péo 
ple of limited in- 
come, and simple 
wraps are infinite- 
ly better invest- 
ments, when it is 
only possible to 

, have one, than the 
very smartest of the bright colors and elaborate trimmings. 
Ina black or tan jacket or wrap no woman looks conspicu- 
ous when travelling in =, conveyances, and a cape of 
which the lining is fanciful and the trimmings are tasteful 
is smart enough to wear even over a ball gown, only 
again must it be stated that warmth is what is needed 
above all things, especially if it is liable to be worn over 
a low waist. Fortunately this year there is so much lat- 
itude and so wide a choice that it is possible to do justice 
to all requirements. 
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NOVELTIES FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
W E all remember how Traddles and his wife Sophie, in David Copperfield, 
used to scrutinize the shop windows, discussing the prices of diamond or- 

namenis and silver services, and having—in Newer > bad ne what they liked 
sent home, would return thither, sitting contehtedly down to their modest. meal 
served on dishes guiltiess of matching. , This attitude is one which will give the 
womah with a limited purse the greatest enjoyment of the luxuries for Christmas 
gifts in the shops. The display of silver is so extraordinary this year that, ac- 
cording to the amount to be expended, from swinging-kettles at hundreds of dol- 
lars to trifles for fifty cents, it would seem as though every one’s taste and pocket 
might, be suited, One of the most time-honored gifts is a work-box or work- 
basket, the cost of which—lined and trimmed at home—is trifling; and it may be 
fitted out with silver articles for under $12. ‘This includes a hem gauge, $1 50;a 
silk-winder, formed of two cherubims, round whose wings the floss is gathered #1; 

a tape measure, $1 75; emery, 50 cents; thimble-case and thimble, $2.50; needle. 
case, $2; bodkin, 50 cents; scissors, $1.50. The newest scissors are in silver gilt 
with enamel handles, $1 25 and upwards, according to size. 

This brings up the subject of the enamelled belts and buckles which come in 
every. color. These, as well as the French filigree silver set with imitation stones, 
are very fashionable, both for day and evening gowns, and cost from $3 to $18. 
The chatelaine bas also come again into popularity; the smartest ones, of old Dutch 
or English silver, are from $35 up; but very pretty modern designs, with three or 
five chains holding pencil,tablet, bonbonniére, purse, and smelling-bottles, are $9 at 
Tiffany's. Silver and silver-gilt chain purses are from $5 to $10 The long slen- 
der watch-chains are from $6 to large sums for those set with precious stones. 
Tortoise-shell ornaments for the hair, either in plain shell or ornamented with sil- 
ver and gold filigree, are from $1 70 for side combs to $13 50 for the high Spanish 
back combs. The popular Mexican leather is shown in pocket-books, portfolios, 
card-cases, etc., Which are practically indestructible, and the belts ($4) are a fash 
ionable finish for a tailor costume 

For an elderly lady is the chamois and silver cleaner for spectacles, 40 cents; and 
spectacie-cases to hang from the waist, in leather with silver mountings, or entire- 
ly of silver, from $2 to $12. She will appreciate the fire-screens made of maple 
or mahogany, in fan shapes, with silver trimmings ($10), at Tiffany's, or the em- 
brvidered white Chinese shawls ($3) at Vantine’s For an invalid a pair of covers 
for medicine-glasses—one plain, one marked ** next "—are $1 80 in glass covered 
with a dainty embroidered doily, or $6 50 in silver. At Vantine’s there is an im- 
portation of the Indian silver filigree necklaces so popular in England, at $4 up, 
and which, in the three or five points, are so becoming to thin necks, in the strands 
to fat ones; and there are umbrella-handles, card-cases,etc.,of Burmese silver. The 
bronze Japanese gongs ($2 25) are a good substitute for a bell in families where 
that method of calling to meals still obtains, and the Turkish or Damascus hang- 
ing lauterns ($3 50) are charming for cozy corners or hallways. 

Every woman likes to receive a piece of fancy-work—what a misnomer!—and 
if the giver has not time to make this herself it is well to remember that an order 
for embroidery sent to the Woman's Exchange, 12 East Thirtieth Street, not only 
insures good workmanship, but gives employment to gentlewomen in reduced 
circumstances, Amongst the novelties there are sachets at 35 cents each, of white 
satin corded with red to exactly re produce the peppermint stick beloved of child- 
hood. A folding scrap-basket ($2 75), the four sides folding into one slab, and a 
square bottom to hold them in place when open, rivals the folding work-basket as 
a convenience for the traveller. Another useful gift for the dweller in boarding- 
house or hotel is a light ironing-board in a cretonne case, with an iron holder 
in the pocket ($2). A long narrow book, covered with embroidered linen ($1 25) 
contained stout envelopes bound together, labelled for cataloguing receipts or 


topics of interest cut from the newspapers. A letter-case of linen, decorated with 


SATIN AND NET EVENING GOWN 




























































EVENING WRAP OF MOIRE AND CHIFFON. 


a lamp-post and United States mail box, has two compartments, one la- 
belled *‘ Letters to Post,” the other ‘‘ Letters from Post.” The five- 
o'clock tea kettle-holder is worked like a miniature tea cozy, and made 
of embroidered white satin finished with a silk cord, a charming acces- 
sory for a dainty table. 

Now that polished dining-tables are so much used, sets of table mats 
make a desirable gift, a set for plates, of white duck with deep crochet 
edge (at , being especially pretty. The travelling writing-tablet 
covered with felt, with straps to hold all necessary articles, has been 
idealized into one of flowered chintz, with paper-tray and letter-holder 
to match, a great convenience for a guest-room table. The Decorative 
Art Rooms show centre-pieces, table covers, etc., reproductions of the 
old Italian cut-work, from $12 up; and collar, neck piece, and cuffs for 
small boys’ sailor suits, $5. The daintiest conceivable mouchoir and 
glove-cases are of white satin embroidered in narrow imported ribbon 
and gold thread, reviving the French ribbon-work. The fan-bags 
($2 75), made of flowered silk or brocade, would delight any young lady 
fond of keeping her pretty things nicely. 

The glass and china shops are bewildering with their glittering ar 
ray and lovely colors. It is remarkable what pretty designs are shown 
in cups and saucers at 25 cents, cracker-jars and bowls for $1, and 
bric-d-brac at a low figure. At a third the cost of cut glass is the 
pressed glass with cut border and edge, four individual rose-glasses 
(37 cents apiece) are a charming addition to a luncheon or Sunday 
night tea table. Vases of the iridescent Cyprus glass, and the green 
and gold, or clear glass ornamented with gold, are being sold at greatly 
reduced prices. In looking about let us not be deterred from making 
a gift because our friend is far richer and ‘‘ has everything.” A little 
present thoughtfully chosen and sent with a loving message outweighs 
the most costly present given ‘‘ because they made us presents last 
year, and we absolutely had to give them something in return.” 


EVENING GOWN AND WRAP. 

] ALL gowns this winter comprise so many materials that they are 

most elaborate in construction. From McCreery & Co. is a most 
effective gown made of leaf-green satin and fine white silk net. The 
skirt, which has a decided flare, has four broad panels of the satin. The 
two front ones are narrower at the belt than at the foot, and are trimmed 
with three bands of insertion. The other two panels are smaller and 
are plain. Between the satin panels is seen a pleated skirt of fine white 
silk net, which is trimmed with three bands of lace insertion arranged 
in apron effect, and around the entire net skirt is a full ruche of the 
net. The waist is of satin draped in soft folds, but fitted to the figure. 
The sleeves are small puffs, on which are bands of insertion, and there 
are revers on the front of the waist finished with insertion also. Over 
the shoulders are bands of pink roses, and across the front is a fasci- 
nating fringe of small pink rose-buds. 

Opera cloaks and evening wraps have reached a height of magnif- 
icence that is really remarkable. An imported cloak from Wanamaker 
is made of handsome green moiré and chiffon. It is exaggeratedly large 
and long to cover a trained skirt, and wide enough not to crush a 
tulle or net ball gown. 

The sleeves are wide capes, put on very full at the shoulders and 
trimmed with a band of sable fur, and a deep pointed collar embroider- 
ed in colored silks is also edged with sable. Around the bottom of 
the cloak is a deep scalloped flounce of green chiffon plissé headed with 
a band of sable. A wide flaring collar has a border of fur and an in- 
~ aa of chiffon, which extends in jabots down to the hem of the 
cloak. 
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as DON’T see, when to-morrow is your wedding-day, 
how you can find time to sit there and look out of 
that window!” 

“You have done everything for me, mother. I just 
want to be quiet and enjoy my last afternoon with you.” 

“With me! You've sat there for an hour and haven't 
turned your head or said a word.” 

‘*T was thinking about father.” 

“Well, I should think he’d be the last one your mind 
would travel to to-day!” 

Alice turned and looked at her mother gravely for a 
moment, and then, smiling, shook her head 

** Yes, I know you've always been inclined to take his 
part against me. What he has ever done to hold your 
faith in him I don’t know.” 

Mrs. Wheaton was sitting before the wide open fire. 
Long yards of delicate edging lay rolled in her lap, and 
the tatting-shuttle moved rapidly between her fingers 

** Mother, I want to talk to you about father, but I am 
not going to biame you. You know I stopped that a year 
ago 

Mrs. Wheaton was sensitively conscious of the great 
change love had wrought in Alice. The joy that thrilled 
the girl’s heart had completely stilled her inheritanee of 
ill humor 

Should the sprout of a crab-tree some bright May morn 
ing bear the blossoms of the sweeting, the change would 
not be more definite 

Mrs. Wheaton rested her work in her lap. 
on. What do you want to say?” 

Alice looked down through the white aisles of the 
orchard and up at the soft-falling flakes of snow in the 
sky, but could not speak 

When five stifled minutes had passed she got up and 
crossed the room and looked out of the front window. 
She could see the line of the country road for half a mile. 
The snow-ploughs had been through, but the track had 
almost filled in again. 

Very soon Earnest would come in sight where the great 
oak-tree grew in the centre of the road, and there would 
not be another chance before she was married to have this 
talk with her mother. 

The nearness of her lover's presence quieted the fearful 
beating of her heart. 

She went softly and stood behind her mother’s chair, 
and stooping, kissed her. ‘‘I love you. That’s the first 
thing I want to say.” 

“You say your lesson very well.” 

Alice laughed. ‘‘ You mean Earnest taught me to say 
it? Yes, he did.” She put her arms around her mother’s 


‘Well, go 
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AWAKENING OF LOVE. 


BY GERTRUDE SMITH. 
neck. ‘‘ But haven’t you felt lately that I do love you more 
than I used to?” 

It was several moments before Mrs. Wheaton answer 
ed. “Yes, I have, and I realize who bas brought it 
about.” 

Alice had never heard the quality of her mother’s tone 
so gentle. She drew adeep breath for strength. ‘‘ Father 
likes Earnest as wellas you do. They are friends.” 

Mrs. Wheaton pushed aside the loving arms. ‘“‘ Have 
you been there with him?” 

**Oh, Earnest knew father long before he knew us. He 
took me there. It was because he liked father so well 
that he was first interested to know me. He understands 
him better than we ever did.” 

“There isn’t anything about him to understand.” 

“ Earnest thinks there is. He thinks he is one of the 
best men he ever knew.” 

‘*T never said he wasn’t a good man, but that’s exactly 
as far as he goes. What would have become of us if | 
hadn’t happened to have means, I'd like to know? He 
was never capable of supporting us. There! I’m not going 
to talk about it.” 

‘* He has worked since he went away, mother. 
his own home and three hundred acres of land.” 

‘* He doesn’t own that place where he lives?” 

“Yes, he does. It is the prettiest little house inside I 
ever saw. You should see the flowers he has. Why, mo 
ther, he has six rooms, and they are just filled with flow- 
ers. He says he always gives them away for Christmas 
gifts, an’l this year he raised a double quantity, so I could 
have all I wanted for my wedding. We are going over 
there to-night after them.” 

Mrs. Wheaton’s lips were parted. Her eyes had the 
look of one suddenly wakened from a deep sleep. 

‘*Oh, mother, he says he loves you, and that he only 
went away because he loved you and wanted to show you 
what he could do. Some time, he says, he is coming to 
tell you. But, mother, to-morrow is Christmas, and my 
wedding-day. Oh, I wish—” 

**Well, you needn't wish, for it won't do any good, 
Alice.” 

There was silence between them for several minutes, 
and then Mrs. Wheaton said, ‘‘ Does he live there alone?” 

** Yes, all alone.” 

“When did you first see him?” 

‘‘Over a yearago. Earnest and I have been going there 
ever since we were engaged.” 

Without there was the sound of merry sleigh-bells, and 
a little blue cutter passed the window and spun around 
the corner of the house. Alice ran into the hall, and 


He owns 


catching a shawl from its hook, plunged out 
drifts. 

** Earnest!” 

“Hello! Don’t come out; I'll be right in.” He had 
opened the large door and driven into the barn. 

**T’m out already,” Alice called back. “ Isn't it a fearful 
storm? Do you suppose we can go to-night?” 

‘*Go? Of course we will. We'll go if we dig every inch 
of our way.” 

He stood in the barn door to receive her—a great fellow 
in a heavy dog-skin coat tipped with seal, and a cap of 
the same pulled well down about his ears. All the 
strength and sweetness of his nature shone in his eyes. 

**Look out! Go out around that drift,” he called. 
‘*There! what did I tell you?” He ran out and helped 
her up from where she lay laughing in the snow, and held 
her close in his arms. ‘‘ Why didn’t you wait until I 
came in?” 

**T couldn't; I wanted to tell you.’ 

“Well, kiss me before you tell me a thing.” 

She kissed him seriously, and they went on into the 
barn. 

‘“*T talked with mother, Earnest.” 

‘* Yes, and I know by your poor little face you didn’t 
get anywhere with her.” 

‘*She was real kind, and listened until I was going to 
say I wished she'd ask father: to come to-morrow; and 
then she: said,‘ Well, you needn’t wish,’ just as hard as 
ever.” 

‘*Never mind. I don’t know as we had any right to 
try and hurry mother, because we want everything plea- 
sant to-morrow. Your father will win her in time. A 
love like his never fails. Poor old soul, she'll have a 
chance to: think ‘after to-morrow, and we are going to 
leave her alone to-night, too. Let's goin, and I’ll jolly 
her up a bit before we start.” 

The atmosphere of the old house always underwent a 
complete change when Earnest entered it. The unhappy 
spirit of the place was dissolved in the health and sun 
shine of his presence. 

While Alice prepared their supper he held the stern 
little mother, whom every one had always feared, in his 
arm, and talked to her of his happiness and ‘hope for the 
future. 

** Our home will always be yours,” he added, ‘‘ Don’t 
think you have to live here alone one day if you don’t 
want to. ‘ If my heart isn’t large enough to take in Alice’s 
mother, I don't deserve her.” 

Mrs. Wheaton had learned, with all her wil! and force, 
that it was as impossible to free herself from Earnest’s 


into the 
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strong arms as it was to resist his good-humor. The 
suow-ploughs were passing, and the men were singing 
a sleighing song. Alice ran to the window to watch 
them 

It bad stopped snowing, and above the cedar - trees 
across the road the full moon shone brokenly through 
heavy clouds. 

The supper was notacomfortable one. Earnest talked 
and laughed, but Alice felt the restraint of her mother’s 
eyes studying her closely. 

*“ You are not going out to-night, Alice,” she said, at 
last. Though she intended to speak in command, the 
quality of her tone was almost pleading. 

“Oh yes, she is,” Earnest answered, cheerily. ‘It is 
freezing already. It is going to be a fine night for a 
sleigh-ride. Wait till you see the flowers we bring back 
to make the house gay to-morrow. We are going to pack 
them in boxes and wrap them in buffalo-robes. 1 wish 
you were going with us. There’s an idea! You don’t 
want to stay here alone on Christmas eve. We'll take 
you with us!” 

Alice clasped her hands. ‘‘ Oh, please go, mother! It 
would make us al) so bappy!” 

Mrs. Wheaton rose from the table. ‘‘ You two must 
think I've lost my reason,” she said, aud started to leave 
the room 

‘People ought to lose their reason at Christmas-time 
and let love guide them,” Earnest answered, quickly. He 
jumped up from the table and stood with his back to the 
door, barring her passage. ‘* Look here; forget every- 
thing else, and just go to please Alice and me? ‘To-mor 
row you'll be left alone, and you can please yourself the 
rest of your life. You needn't get out of the cutter; I'll 
tell Mr. Wheaton we've decided not to come in. He ob- 
jected to our leaving you alone to-night, anyway.” 

Mrs. Wheaton’s lips trembled. “I don't see why you 
beset me so, Earnest!” 

The young lover stepped forward and put his arms 
around her. ‘‘ Because you're Alice’s mother, and I love 
you. I'm not going to leave you here alone on Christmas 
eve if I can help it.’ 

**Well—I'll go. I’li go, and I'll go in with you.” She 
struggled with the words as though they were cords that 
bound the throat. 

Earnest kissed ber heartily. ‘‘That’s right! We'll 
tuck you up between us and put a hot brick at your feet, 
and you'll be perfectly comfortable.” 

Having yielded her mind to the plea of love, all the 
tender avenues of Mrs, Wheaton’s heart were opened. 
As she tied on her fur-edged hood before ber glass and 
buttoned the fastenings of her handsome beaver cloak, 
penitence and the desire for her husband's forgiveness came 
to her. She thought of all that Alice had told ber. It 
seemed not so much a revelation of her husband's charac- 
ter as a revelation of her own 

He had lived in her home for fifteen years—a gentle, 
silent mau, governed by her will as though he were a 
child—and then, without a word of censure or complaint, 
had quietly withdrawn his life from hers. 

The soul of Ellen Wheaton woke at that moment to its 
first knowledge of love, in which there is no judgment. 
She stood with bowed head and clasped hands, listening 
to the whisperings of peace. 

When she raised her head her eyes rested upon a pic- 
ture of herself, with Alice when she was a baby, and 
dimly came to her the realization that all her life she had 
stood at the threshold of a joy she had never known. 


7 VERY life has its réles which seem to rhyme with 

_4 its circumstances. Eleazer Marsh, the father of Rose- 
mary, found one of his in the curious suitableness of his 
surname to his dwelling: place. 

‘Here am I, first see the light of day on this here sualt- 
marsh, and been livin’ here ever since, and my name's 
Marsh,” he was wont to remark, with # certain humorous 
delight and triumph at his own humble exemplification 
of the eternal fitness of things. 

He was hardly imaginative enough to realize the fact 
that his Christian name also suited gracefully bis sur- 
roundings, the Eleazer being not unlike in sound to the 
liquid slipping and sliding hiss of the salt surges through 
the mat of the marsh-grass when the tide comes in. 

However, when his only child, a daughter, was born, 
he insisted upon giving her a name which would be di- 
rectly apposite to her birthplace. 

‘*Marsh-rosemary was thick when she was born,” he 
was fond of relating, ‘and I told mother there was the 
baby’s name all spelled out on the marsh as far as she 
could see, and she just turned her bead a little and looked 
out of the window and laughed. ‘ Well, "Leazer,’ says 
she, ‘you always did have your own way, but I dun'no’ 
what the neighbors will say.’ ‘ There ain’t no neighbors 
but the Brewsters,’ says I. So that settled it, and the 
child's been Rosemary Marsh ever since.” 

Rosemary Marsh's mildly acquiescent mother died 
when she was a mere child; her father lived until she was 
over thirty. Then one boisterous September day his 
boat capsized in a sudden gust, and his long brown body 
came ashore as inert and helpless as one of the last sea- 
son's marsh-weeds before the wash of the sea. Next day 
the boat was brought safely to land, towed inshore by a 
friendly fisherman from the Point. That was a ray of 
comfort to Rosemary Marsh even in the midst of her af- 
fliction, for the boat was all she owned in the.world be- 
sides her little dwelling on the marsh and a few hundred 
dollars in the savings- bank. 

She was a skilful hand with a boat and a line. She al- 
ways blamed herself that her father, and not she, had gone 
out for blue-fish the day he met his death. 

** Father was getting too old a man to go out in a rough 
sea,” she said, and always stung herself with the reflec- 
tion. 

Rosemary Marsh lived alone, and supported herself 
with the proceeds of her lobster-pots and her catches of 
fish. She also sold kelp in the village. She needed little 
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** Earnest is at the door with the cutter, mother.” Alice 
stood beside her, ready to go. 

**I don't know what ever came over me to say I'd go, 
Alice,” she said, raising her white face to her daughter's. 

* I suppose you want your father to come to-morrow, 
don’t you?” 

“Oh, mother, you know I do!” 

Her head was upon her mother's heart, and they were 
weeping together. 

‘There! we mustn't keep Earnest waiting. You'd betier 
— that little fur tippet of mine around your neck, 
Alice.” 

Between white fields, in the clear moonlight, the little 
blue cutter sped along. For the first mile or two only 
Earnest’s merry voice broke the silence of their gladness, 
but as they passed a large sleigh, filled with happy peo- 
ple singing and shouting, their three voices joived in the 
exchange of Christmas greetings. 

‘*Every one seems to be out sleigh-riding to night,” 
Earnest said, as they passed load after load of revellers. 
‘* Here comes some one else. Now let’s get in ahead of 
him, and give him a rousing call; we are three to one this 
time.” 

** Merry Christmas!” they shouted, and the voice from 
the depths of the buffalo-robes in the passing cutter re- 
turned the greeting heartily. 

** Alice, that’s father!” Mrs. Wheaton said, grasping her 
— arm. 

** Father! oh, father, where are you going?” Alice called. 

Earnest drew rein. The cutter that had passed them 
je 

* Is that you, Alice?” 

“Why, yes, father. Where are you going? You knew 
we were coming over to see you to-night!” 

‘I thought you'd be over earlier; but you can get in 
and help yourself to flowers, and I left some oysters so 
you could make yourselves a hot stew.” 

** But where are you going, father?” Earnest called. 

“I'm going to see mother,” the voice answered, un- 
steadily. “T's been over me all day to go, and I'm 
going ” 

**He doesn’t see there are three of us!” Alice whis- 
pered. “Oh, mother, what shall we do?” 

‘I’m on my way to see you, William.” Mrs. Wheaton’s 
voice rang out with sweetness across the snow. 

The quiet of the beautiful night was unbroken for a 
moment. Even the sleigh -belis hushed their tinkling 
in the blesseduess of the peace that held these united 
hearts. 

‘Well, which way are we going?” Earnest shouted, 
bravely. 

**Oh, to father’s. We're almost there,” Alice sobbed 
out. ‘* Mother wants to go there, don’t you?” 

** Yes; I don’t want to turn back.” 

‘We're all going over to your house and have that 
oyster stew, Mr. Wheaton.” Earnest shouted. 

And then the music of the bells grew merry. Mr 
Wheaton turned his horses’ heads towards home, and the 
two cutters flew silently along in the moonlight. 

“If ever there was a Christmas home this is one,” Ear- 
nest said, gravely, as they drove in between snow-covered 
evergreens and stopped at the door of a little white cot- 
tage. ‘‘ Father, you go right on in, and I'll take care of 
all the horses.” 

The old man came to the side of their cutter. His eyes 
shone with love and welcome, but his lips were still 
closed. 


ROSEMARY MARSH. 


BY MARY E. WILKINS. 


money; drift-wood supplied her with fuel, she ate prin- 
cipally the food of the sea, and as for clothes, she wore 
her father's oil-skins on her fishing expeditions, and her 
own woman’s raiment lasted her well, while the style was 
beyond criticism on the marsh. She kept one decent 
black dress, bought for her father’s funeral, to wear to 
meeting on Sundays; otherwise she went clad in weedy 
brown calico, flapping about her slender limbs in the salt 
wind, scarcely distinguishing her from the rank vegeta- 
tion on the marsh. 

Rosemary had a long brown visage like her father’s, 
but her hair was red, of a shade which seemed impossible 
to nature, the original tint having been rusted and changed 
by the sun and the salt winds. Rosemary could be seen 
as far as a strange red flower over the marshes. 

Rosemary, afier she was thirty-five, had absolutely no 
companions. Before that time there had been Flora 
Brewster, living about a mile away toward the village. 
Flora was much younger than Rosemary, who had, indeed, 
rocked her in her cradle, and guided her baby feet back 
and forth in safety to and from the sea. Flora Brewster 
had been a rare product on the marsh, a beauty pink as a 
shell, fully moving, and sweet-voiced. Rosemary 
ado’ her, tended and followed her like a faithful dog, 
when she was a child, and, when lovers found her out in 
her girlhood, listened to her confidences with utter self- 
disregard and admiring wonder. 

When Flora married a young man from the city and 
went away, Rosemary’s heart was almost broken, but there 
was no bitterness in the breaking. Flora’s father had died 
before her marriage ; her mother went to live with her in 
the city; their house was shut up, and Rosemary never 
saw any of them again. She used to go and sit, with a 
sort of meek and unquestioning melancholy, on the door- 
step of their dese house, holding their Koceshen cat in 
her lap. She had taken charge of the little animal when 
the Brewsters went away, and it always followed her on 
her visits to its old home, and was coaxed back with diffi- 
culty. Rosemary had no neighbor nearer than the vil- 

, two miles away, and she grew old living alone. 
mary had considered herself too old to be a com- 
panion for Flora Brewster when it came to a question of 
rties and entertainments, and she had been so considered 
y Flora and her admiring swains. She bad never partici- 
pated in any of the village amusements. Sometimes, when 
she was a child, she had wondered patiently what they 
were like, especially on Christmas, and had builded air- 
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Mrs. Wheaton followed her husband into his litle home, 
and stood shyly by while he turned up the lights. Alice 
had fled, and left them alone. 

Whata beautiful room it was, filled with blooming flow- 
ers and soft colors. It was unlike any room she had ever 
seen before. 

Her husband turned and stood before her with the 
same old childlike look in his face and smiled. 

**I should never have come but for Earnest,” Mrs. 
Wheaton said, brokenly. 

**God bless him!” the old man said, fervently, suddenly 
finding the power of speech. He took her small gray 
head between bis two hands and kissed her forehead rev- 
erently. “Glad you come?” he asked, presently, glan- 
cing around the room. . 

“If you can forgive me, William?” 

‘““T was coming over to ask you to forgive me, but I’m 
glad it is this way. Will you come and live with me in 
my home, Ellen?” : 

* T couldn’t be here now if I had any other wish.” 

A canary in its covered cage by the window woke with 
a twitter and a little tun of melody. 

““There! Ted thinks he must wake up and sbare our 
happiness,” Mr. Wheaton said, laughing. ‘* It’s all right, 
boy; mother’s come home. You shall see her in the 
morning.” He drew her down beside him on the sofa. 
‘*I wish I had words to tell you how I feel, Ellen. It 
was always a difference between us, that I couldn’t talk 
things over with you. I'm afraid I can't now.” 

“Five used words enough in the past for both of us, 
William. You've said all that is needful.” 

He looked at her, and, smiling, shook his head. ‘* What 
will become of the old home?” he asked, after a thought- 
ful silence. 

**I shall sell it and give the money to the children. 
It would come to them ip time anyway. They might as 
well have it now.” 

‘*T am glad to hear you say so. Earnest will know how 
to make better use of it than any one [know. Come,” 
he said, rising and holding out his hand. ‘‘ Let us go and 
find them. I suppose they are on tiptoe waiting for us. 
I hud a little surprise all ready for them. Perhaps they'll 
share it with us.” 

As he opened the door into the ——— room Mirs. 
Wheaton uttered an exclamation of delight. In the cen- 
tre of the room, on a small round table decorated with 
flowers and holly, a real Christmas feast was laid. 

“ Oh, here they come, Alice,” Earnest shouted. ‘‘ Bring 
in the oysters. Well, this és a surprise, Father Wheaton! 
We didn’t expect a banquet like this before to-morrow 
noon.” 

It was a very gay os though the young people did 
most of the talking and all of the laughing. 

‘I think you'd better change and be married from your 
father’s house, Alice,” Mrs. Wheaton said, when Earnest 
at last spoke of their starting for home. 

‘Why, mother, we can’t change now. Every one is in- 
vited to come to the other house!” Alice exclaimed. 

‘There's no one invited but Lanissa White and John 
Rall, besides our own folks, and they'd go to the end of 
the earth to find me here,” Mrs. Wheaton replied, with de- 
cision. 

And so it came about, with a t deal of happy con- 
fusion, the old home was dese on Christmas morning, 
and at noon Alice and Earnest were married among the 
flowers ‘“‘at father’s.” And never was there a happier 
Christmas 5n this old earth of ours. 


castles of them for herself. Once her father had promised 
to take her to a Christr~ is tree iu the Sunday-school, but 
he came down with rheumatism the day before, and she 
never went. 

Rosemary Marsh never had a Christmas present until 
she was over sixty years old. Then one day a kind soul 
in the village thought pitifully of the lonely woman on 
the marsh, and mee ed gift and sent it over on Christ- 
mas eve. The kind soul was a young girl, and had a 
girlish merriment, and also a girlish shamefacedness in her 
charity. She therefore folded her gift in many wrappers 
of white paper, and tied it with a blue ribbon in a dalaty 
bow-knot, and fastened to it a card with this inscription: 
‘*For Miss Rosemary Marsh, with a merry Christmas, 
from a friend of hers, and a friend of Santa Claus.” Then 
the package was hung on Rosemary’s door, that she might 
find it when she came out. 

When Rosemary awoke on Christmas morning and 
opened her door, and found her Christmas present tied to 
the latch, she turned pale, and her heart beat hard. 

She took the package into the house and studied the 
inscription on the card. Then she put it away in the top 
drawer of the mahogany bureau, where she kept the locks 
of her father’s and mother’s hair, and Flora Brewster's 
little gold brooch, which had been her parting gift. Later 
in the morning, when her work was done, she took out her 
Christmas present again, and sat with it in her lap. She 
touched the pretty blue ribbon bow, but she did not untie 
it. All day long, when she was not at work, she sat hold- 
ing the package, gazing at it with the fresh delight of a 
child, but she did not open it. 

Rosemary never opened it. It was the chief comfort of 
her solitary life. She would sit for hours holding it, then 
fold it carefully in her one fine linen handkerchief, and 
lay it in her bureau drawer; but she never opeved it, 
never knew what it contained, and died not knowing. 

And the kind young soul who had given it to ierfound 
it in its fine linen wrapper in the bureau, and wondered, 
half laughing in the midst of her ministrations to the sad 
needs of di 3 

“Why. the poor old thing!” she said. ‘‘She never 
opened the box of candy I sent her on Christmas.” She 
did not understand, as she looked at the white package 
with its unviolated blue ribbon, that it was a precious 
casket full of little saved-up Christmas joy of a human 
life. Rosemary had found the true essence of Christmas 
in the gift she never saw, 
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SALARIED SECRETARYSIIPS. 


T= recent action of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnue in creating a salaried secretaryship is one 
that may be pondered upon by club women. The new 
officer in the A. C. A., carefully selected with a view to 
her qualifications for her somewhat complex position, re- 
ceives a salary of $1000 a year, and an allowance, in addi- 
tion, of $250 each for travelling and clerical expenses. 

here is a growing feeling that some of the money held 
in club treasuries might be profitably expended in a simi- 
lar way. " The corresponding secretary of a large depart- 
ment club carries a burden that few covet. The woman 
elected to perform the same service in the State Federa- 
tion gives hostages to leisure that she does not often proffer 
a second time. Every such secretary. will admit, if she is 
honest, one of two things, either that she has to cripple 
her service, or that she has stolen the time and energy for 
its performance from other duties and needed idleness. 

The Ohio Federation voted the other day that hence- 
forth the president and corresponding secretary of the 
organization should be elected from the same town—an 
action which indicates that the burden has been felt, and 
also a point of relief. The president of a federation might 
well have the services of a paid secretary, at least during 
the club year. It has been suggested, too, that, in a large 
department club, for the secretary to be provided with 
professional assistance one day a week would not be un- 
reasonable. These clubs are often richer than the federa- 
tions, whose incomes under present ratings do not always 
pay legitimate expenses. 














Tue Woman's Ciup or New Brirary, Connecticut, 
presents a splendid course of study on the Development 
of the English Novel, in the arrangement of which ac- 
knowledgment is made of generous help by that emi- 
nent scholar Dr. Richard Burtov. The subject is con- 
sidered under the following ten topics, which are presented 
through as many club meetings: 1. Fictional Develop- 
ment prior to the Novel, 2. The Rise of the Analytic 
Novel with Richardson and Fielding. 38. The Philoso- 
phy of the Analytic Novel. 4. The Development of the 
Analytic Novel—Jane Austin and her Contemporaries. 
5. The Rise of the Romantic Novel—Scott, Hugo, Goethe. 
6. The Philosophy of Romanticism. 7. The Development 
of the Romantic Novel. 8. Modern Realism—Balzac to 
Howells. 9. The Modern Analytic Development—General 
Tendencies and Results. 10. The Present Romantic Re- 
action. In addition, five special supplementary evening 
lectures are to be given by distinguished men and women 
of letters, including Dr. Burton, Margaret Deland, and 
Professor Phelps of Yale. Two specially prepared dis- 
cussions will be presented during the year, one on “ What 
constitutes Morality in Fiction?” and another, ‘‘ Where 
shall the Library draw the Line of Exclusion?” The 
books to be read in connection with the course are care- 
fully tabulated in sets apportioned to each period of the 
club’s work. As a model for an organization desiring 
such a study, this programme is unsurpassed. Alterna- 
ting with the literary work of the year is included an ad- 
mirable plan for the consideration of household economics. 
At each club meeting the time is divided between the two 
subjects. The whole calendar is one of remarkable ex- 
cellence. Corresponding secretary, Mrs. Mervin C. Stan- 
ley, 49 Lexington Street. 


SOME CONDENSED, CAREFULLY COMPILED requirements 
for membership in the Society of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution have been prepared for the Bazar 
by a competent authority, Miss L. M. Patchen, of Westfield, 
New York, and are offered in the belief and knowledge 
that they will be acceptable to many seeking information 
in this matter. Any woman is eligible for admission to 
‘*The National Society of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution” who has passed her eighteenth birthday and 
can furnish legal proof that she is descended from a man 
or woman who was an active patriot during the American 
Revolution. Any direct ancestor who it is proved was 
a good soldier, sailor, or civil officer is all that is required 
in the way of ancestral qualifications. Before being ad- 
mitted every applicant must be endorsed by at least one 
member of the National Society, her application sub- 
mitted to the ‘‘ Registration General,” voted on and ap- 
proved by the “General Board of Management,” an ini- 
tiation fee of one dollar and the first annual dues of 
two dollars paid. Other expenses are voted by each 
chapter. The badge or emblem, in plain gold, costs 
eight dollars. It can be set with stones and made to 
cost several hundred. Ancestral bars, engraved with 
name of each patriotic ancestor, cost, the first, with 
pin attached, two dollars; each additional “ bar,” one 
dollar and a half. They can be bought only of J. E. 
Caldwell & Co., Philadelphia, after receipt of the neces- 
sary permit, signed by the Registrar-General. Of course 
every ove hopes to find more than one patriot among her 
eight great and sixteen great-great grandparents. It is 
said that one happy member has eight bars above her 
badge, but four is above the average. If one is so for- 
tunate as to have had a great-grandfather who drew a 
pension, it is only necessary to write to the Department 
of the Interior, Bureau of Pensions (they make no charge), 
giving your ancestor’s name, and, if you can, his resi- 
dence when he applied for his pension; but even this is 
not necessary. You will receive in a few weeks a paper 
giving all the information that can be found at that office 
—often the regiment, time of service, place of enlistment, 
officers, and date of reception of pension. If no pension 
was received, write to the War Department Record Office. 
Washington, and to the office of the Adjutant-General of 
the State in which he enlisted, at the State capital. If 
his name can be found, proof of his enlistment and ser- 
vice can be had. No charge is made for this search. A 
difficulty in many cases is to find the Christian name of 
some forgotten ancestor of generations ago. Church ree- 
ords of baptisms and burials may help, or the name be 
found in some old book or letter. If these fail, ask dis- 
tant relatives, look in biographical dictionaries, or make 
friends with some member of the Genealogical Society. 
Search, too, genealogies of families which have intermar- 
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ried with that of the seeker. Study town histories, haunt 
old graveyards, read old deeds and wills, and all the fam- 
il ibles. In due time it will be found that Thomas 
died childless, while his brother Danicl had ten sons, the 
seventh being Ebenezer, the long-sought great-grandfa- 
ther. Then, if Ebenezer was born between 1710 and 1760, 
he very ey enlisted, as old men and mere boys fought 
side by side in those good days. The search is most fas- 
cinating occupation, and the rewards more than the one 
pursued, 


AN INTERESTING AFTERNOON WAS HAD recently at the 
Brooklyn Woman's Club, on the occasion of the first meet- 
ing this year under the auspices of the Committee on Mu- 
sic. The feature of the afternoon was an address by Mrs. 
Theodore Sutro, president of the Federation of Woman’s 
Musical Clubs, on “Women as Composers.” To illustrate 
the talk practically, selections from various compositions 
by women were delightfully rendered. Madame Augusta 
Ohbrstrom Renard and Miss Rebecca MacKenzie were heard 
in solos by Agatha Borker-Grandall and Clara Rogers, 
and in a duet by Chaminade and Alice Mary Sinith. Mrs. 
Klara A. Korn contributed to the afternoon’s exposition 
to woman's work in music by playing delightfully two 
of her own compositions, The occasion was unique and 
distinctive. 


Mrs, Rora McEnery Srvart and Professor Garner, of 
African fame, contributed distinguished assistance to the 
celebration, last week, of ‘‘ President’s day” by Ossoli 
Circle, Knoxville, Tennessee, in honor of Mrs. Samuel 
McKinney, the head of the club. 


A Srupent. — Would ‘‘Phalo,” ‘‘ Athena,” or “The 
Classic Club” suit? As a rule, the simplest name is the 
best. The time of meeting, Monday afternoon, Wednes- 
day morning, etc., offer an = choice. A distinguished 
club in New York city is called The Meridian only be- 
cause it assembles at noon. A list of club names is found 
in the catalogue of the general or State federated clubs. 

Marcarer Hamitton WELCH. 


PARIS HOUSE GOWN, 


Wiultt is extremely fashionable this season, and is 
especially liked for house gowns. A most charm- 
ing model, shown on our front page, is made of ottoman 
cloth of an ivory-white shade. trimmed elaborately with 
gold and silver embroidery. The skirt is untrimmed, and 
has across the front a flounce which forms a double skirt. 

The waist has a full front of ivory surah, which forms 
a blouse at the belt. At the neck is a square yoke made 
of the embroidery; two long tabs. also trimmed with em- 
broidery, fall down ou the skirt. The back is tight-fitting, 
and has a déep basque with embroidery. Small sleeves, 
prettily draped at the top, have ruffles over the shoulders, 
and are finished at the wrist with white tulle frills, while 
the draped collar is also of white silk tulle, finished at the 
back of the neck with a full bow. 

A violet satin ribbon sash goes under the long side tabs, 
and ties in front with bow, and ends that reach to the foot 
of the skirt. This gown can be copied in silk, cloth, or 
cashmere, and is extremely graceful and smart. 





Oa likes to hear stories of Dr. Houghton, and his 
death revives them all—those told when his gentle 
humanity first made the fame of The Littl Church 
Round the Corner, and those in which, as an older man, 
he played the part of the kindly sympathizer and coun- 
sellor, never too busy to listen nor too shocked to hear. 

But one likes also to get a glimpse of what this man’s 
ideals were. He suggested them once in an address to 
his parish, though he gave them as the purposes and ac- 
complishments of the church over which he had presided 
for so many years: 

“-As the knowledge of what the Church of the Transfig- 
uration was intended to be, and was ready to be, and was, 
in the personal ministry of mercy and blessing: that no 
sin, no degradation, no sickness, no possible peril, was or 
could be a barrier to that ministry. The gambling-house, 
the house of ill repute, the prison-house, were opened to 
it. There was no place that was shut against it. There 
was Do nan or woman who hesitated to seek it in time of 
need. And, thanks be to God, during all these forty-and- 
five —_ not so much as once has the foot of that per- 
sonal ministry from the Church of the Transfiguration 
withheld itself from crossing any threshold through fear 
from possible personal peril. From the dying it has come 
ont from the gambling-place at midnight, and from the 
house of ill repute at the dawn. And the hand of that 
ministry, despite of warning, in the midst of pestilence, 
has held the head, as it should, of the pestilence-smitten, 
for the receiving of the body and blood of our Lord.” 

‘** The astonishing thing to me,” said Bishop Potter, in 
speaking of Dr. Miighows after his death, ‘‘is that, al- 
though he had to hear all sorts of troubles and sorrows, 
and constantly came into contact with the sad side of life, 
yet he never lost faith in the human race, and always 
was the same trusting man. These elements explain the 
secret of his power.” 

They might explain the secret of many another person's 
power were they oftener present in life. 


Artists with no sense of humor, or those too busy to 
be amused by the fatuities of some of our laws and their 
authorized administrators, have been more chagrined than 
inspired by recent experiences at the Custom-House. 

An old jaw, it seems, is still in existence which declares 
some such absurdity as this: that a bronze statue, for in- 
stance, coming in from the other side, cannot be consid- 
ered a work of art unless it bears upon its surface the 
scratches and marks of the artist’s own chisel. Now as 
every bronze statue is cast, the possibility of such marks 
appearing is out of the question. Seulptors have argued 
this question in vain before the courts. The law still 
stands as it was framed. 

When one of our artists landed the other day the pen- 
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and-ink sketches he brought with him as the result of his 
summer's work abroad were carefully examined for evi- 
dences to which the test held proper for statues might be 
applied. All the lines of his work were gone over, and 
he was repeatedly called upon to declare this or that one 
as his own. It was only after affidavits as to their being 
strictly genuine were made that he was allowed to carry 
his sketches away with him. 


The influence of the pictures and casts now placed in 
the schools has begun to be felt by both teachers and 
scholars. One instructor, writing to some munificent 
donor on bebalf of himself and his confréres, says, ‘* The 
inspiration prompting your gift was from heaven, and 
there is no wisdom on earth sufficient to measure the 
good to be derived from it.” An extravaganza in grati 
tude perhaps, but one hardly exaggerating the sense of 
obligation felt, and perhaps not exaggerating the value 
of the benefits to be derived from the gift. 

Miss Anua M. Vail, of 29 Washington Square, W., will 
receive all contributions for pictures in the public schools. 

The $200 already received has been spent, and the com 
mittee asks for more. Fifty dollars, we are told, would 
secure the decoration of a large class-room, which could 
be named as a memorial. Among the contributors to 
this fund have been Joseph Pulitzer, J. Kennedy Tod, 
Mrs. James Pinchot, Mrs. William Starr Miller, Thomas 
Hastings, and Mrs. Schuyler Van Rensselaer, whose con 
tribution to School No. 7, Hester and Chrystie streets, 
amounted to $970. 


Mrs. Ballington Booth is the last person in the world 
who would want a distinction made in her favor, and yet 
it seems one almost impossible to avoid. Those of us who 
saw her ordained the other night could hardly escape the 
conviction that whatever of earnestness und consecration 
of purpose were brought by the others, she herself was 
the very heart and soul and inspiration of the great body 
whose representatives surrounded her. 

Dr. Chauncey Depew presided at the ordination ser 
vices held at the Carnegie Music-Hall, and there were 
ulso some ministers on the platform, besides several war- 
dens of prisons. Hymns were sung, addresses made, con 
tributions asked for, and alter the collection Mrs. Booth 
was ordained, and the power to administer the sacraments 
conferred upon her, so that now, like her husband, she 
has all the powers of a priest of her order. 

During this part of the ceremony she knelt before an 
altar draped with the American flag, over which was hung 
the blue and white standard of the Volunteers. Four of- 
ficers of the organization came forward, each one laying 
a hand on her head while repeating part of the service. 
Commander Booth, her husband, laid the fifth and last 
hand. Her face was buried in her arms, that lay crossed 
over a Bible on the altar 

One did not quite get the religious spirit as one watch- 
ed the five officers standing with extended hands placed 
on the head of the kneeling woman before them, but no 
one in the audience missed the sense of solemnity, nor 
escaped a certain conviction of earnestness, of dominant 
love and‘purity, in the still figure of Mrs. Booth. 

Her special work is now to lie among the prisons. For 
that she must leave her husband and her children for 
months at atime. But her hopefulness and enthusiasm 
have only grown with her experience among the prison- 
ers. She told us that night that there were sixty of ‘her 
boys” in the audience, but that we need not look hoping 
to find them, since the Volunteers did not label their cou 
verts. Each of these men, as she said, was now in some 
position of trust, many of them were married and in hap- 
py homes of theirown. It is interesting to add that she 
says she has never in her work among the ex-convicts 
met a case of ingratitude. 


A little baby, not yet eight weeks old, sometimes ap- 
pears on sunny days in one of the public parks near Fifth 
Avenue. She is carried by a nurse who holds her with 
the air of one consumed by anxiety and pride. The pride 
is easily understood, since what she carries is a baby, but 
the anxiety seemed at first less easy of interpretation. 
The general verdict now seems to be that it has some- 
thing to do with a white waving ostrich feather set in 
bolt-upright on the crown of the infant’s hood. 


The young Queen of Holland is learning a lesson com- 
mon to human experience—that the solicitude which sur- 
rounds us is as often as not a sad bar to pleasure. The 
Privy Council of Holland have agreed that Wilhelmina 
must not ride a bicycle. Ideas of propriety have not 
been given as a reason. She in all Jikelihood would com- 
bat those. But it has been gravely announced that the 
life of one so precious and so necessary to her subjects 
must not be endangered. And all this is after the Queen 
has learned to ride and knows the fun of it. 


According to the statistics of charity organizations the 
average age at which a poor man is regarded as useless, 
or rather at which he must give way to younger men, is 
fifty-five. Yet Guethe believed that a man did not arrive 
at full possession of his own until he was fifty. Brains 
perhaps do not wear out so soon as bodies, and the exer- 
cise of the creative or the intellectual powers may be 
less exhaustive than manual work. 


Some gentlewoman accustomed to handling delicate 
porcelains and glass would find a remunerative field open 
to her were she willing to undertake the dusting of bric 
i-brac in private houses. Few maids, even those getting 
large wages, are able to do this properly. They not only 
break, but they neglect. Besides this, they consume time 
more profitably expended in other departments of the 
house. Demands for just such women are constantly 
made by collectors and owners of unique specimens. 


Type-written manuscripts are still barred out of the 
English House of Commons. Quill pens for copying are 
de rigueur in all departments of the government. So con- 
servative are the English officials, in fact, that the paper 
used for state papers is of the same fashion as that first 
manufactured some centuries ago. 

The communications made by our government to those 
of foreign countries are made in long-hand, but it is some- 
times suggested that had Mr. Blaine remained in office 
longer, type-writers would probably have been furnished 
to all of our, representatives abroad. 
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CHRISTMAS GIFTS FOR MEN. 
Ts prevailing fashion of the greatest simplicity in jewelry worn by 
men of taste limits their adornments to cuff links, studs for day and 

evening wear, scarf-pins, watch-guards, and a handsome seal ring —any of 
these being a desirable gift. Thescarf-pin admits of great variation, from the 
quite costly one suitable for ‘‘ downtown,” to the heavy bit of gold or silver 
that finishes off the bicycle or golfing suit. At Tiffany’s are shown minia- 
ture golf-sticks set with a pearl ball; anglers’ pins, of trout flies, different 
fish done in their true colors in transparent enamel; and a collection of oar- 
locks, oars, belaying-pins, etc., are for the nautical; and for the more youth- 
ful masculine taste there are lifelike representations of lizards, frogs, alliga- 
tors, and turtles. These pins are from $3 to $15, according to the stones 
used in the setting. Silver miscellanies for the wheelman and the golfer are 
an open-faced bicycle watch, in nickel, $9, in silver, $10; a cycling-record 
book, $2 50; a silver compass, $6; a heavy-link watch-chain, $10, warranted 
to keep any watch tethered to its owner in however violent exercise; a golf- 
score tablet in leather with silver mountings, $2 25. The angler would be 
delighted with a small silver pocket-scale, with a hook on which to hang his 
catch, weighing up to twenty pounds. To be commended are silver slip 
cases, $1 75, to hold the regular boxes of safety matches; a pocket case for 
playing-cards, of two silver bands joined at the sides, $3 75; and mucilage- 
bottles exactly reproducing the bottle of commerce in cut glass and silver, 
which are most suitable for an office or study desk ; the letter-scale, weighing 
books, merchandise, ete., $10; and the rolling blotter with a handle, $2 75. 
A new inkstand is made in the shape of a bicycle lantern, $9 50. Other 
trifles in silver are tags for bags, 75 cents; bicycle name-plate, $1 25; label 
for decanter and silver-mounted cork, $1 50; pocket corkscrew, $3 ; hat- 
marker, 75 cents; coat-hanger with name-plate, $1 

A pair of sterling silver military brushes are $10, and the mountings for 
suspenders $3. For physicians are the leather-covered pads of prescription 
blanks with a silver pencil, a clinical thermometer in a silver case with chain 
and pin attached, $4 75; and clock with perpetual calendar in a Russia. 
leather case is suited to an office A lawyer will appreciate a brief-bag 
with silver mountings, price $15 

The boy at college delights in wherewith to ornament his room, and Van- 
tine’s is a happy hunting-ground for his female relatives. Sofa cushions 
for his cozy corner, $8 upwards; a Turkish or Damascus hanging lantern, 
$3 50; a big Indian straw lounging-chair, with wide arms to hold books or 
drinkables, 10; a Turkish coffee set, $7 50, and a bamboo tabouret to set 
it upon, $2 75; an umbrella-stand of white and blue china, $4; or a quilted 
silk dressing-gown, $10. A lamp is apt to be welcome, the sturdy student 
pattern costing $8, and those set in Japanese bowls from $16 up. If he has 
artistic inclinations he may fancy one of the Curtis and Cameron prints of 
the decorations in the Congressional or Boston public libraries, $3; or one of 
the Gibson cartoons from life, framed, $4 
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HELIOTROP.: CLOTH GOWN. 
Cat Paper Pattern No, 22.—(See Page 1042.) 

















































The Welsh-rabbit has so revolutionized the capabilities of undomestic man that a 
copper chafing-dish, $6—a tray to go beneath it—a chafing-dish spoon, or some 
novel pepper-pot for the red pepper will not be received amiss. Half a dozen mugs 
for ale may be had, which vary in price from the gray stone ‘‘steins” at 10 cents to 
the expensive Doulton and old English tobies. 

Once a year, at.Christmas-time, do the women folks of the inveterate smoker rise 
up and call his bad habit blessed. What though a scent of smoke lingers in the par- 
lor curtains, though overturned ashes have been trodden into the best carpet, here is 
something tangible to grasp in the way of his tastes. The choice of a box of cigars 
or of a pipe should always be referred to a male relative or friend, as a woman cannot 
possibly be a good judge of such things, and in selecting cigarette or cigar cases, 
or tobacco-pouches, it is wise to buy the plainest, not only because they are more ele- 
gant, but because men like them better. 

Dear to the smoker’s heart must ever be Barrie’s My Lady Nicotine, and this, bound 
in highly glazed cigar-box tops and tied with the yellow cigar ribbons, was seen for 
$1 25 at the Woman’s Exchange, 12 East Thirtieth Street. For his favorite mixture 
are the Tokenabi tobacco-jars, at 50 and 75 cents, or cloisonné jars, $4 50; with trays 
to match, 75 cents. A Chinese smoking-set is $1 25. A large Benares brass tray, on 
which may be displayed the favorite brier-woods and the delicately colored meer- 
schaums, adds to the order of aden. A quilted silk smoking-jacket is $5; a sterling 
silver cigar-lighter, to burn alcohol, made like a miniature coach-horn, $9 50; an- 
other of buckhorn and silver, at the same price; a cigarette-case of East India silver, 
$12 50; a silver pipe-cleaner, $1 25. 

So great is the interest now felt in athletics—grave lawyers and reverend clergymen 
taking their holidays awheel or with gun or rod or golf-stick—that it is well to visit the 
sporting-goods stores, where anything for athletes, made by the best makers, may be 
purchased. A gun or golf-stick case, a fishing-basket, any bicycle accessory, a car 
tridge-belt,a book of trout flies, one of the utilitarian camp-stoves, packed in a box 
with all the needful cooking utensils, and bicycles, golf-sticks, fishing-rods, etc., are all 
in order, according to the individual preference in sports. 

For the reader, now, as every year, the book-stores are filled with a wealth of the 
old, the new, and the future favorites. It is wise, in sending books, to refrain from 
writing an inscription therein ; the recipient may have them in duplicate, and this 
renders an exchange impossible. A card will explain the identity of the donor quite 


LOTH gowns are worn more in the house this winter than has been the custom 

for some years. There is nothing distinctive about them, for the skirts, while 
smaller, are not markedly different in shape, and the waists all have the blouse effect 
in front, even when the back is tight-fitting 


cashmere is very graceful. It is trimmed with bands of white satin strapped with 
black velvet bébé-ribbon. On the left side of the waist is a band of the satin, which 
meets a band on the skirt that extends to the hem. The belt is a band of the satin 
strapped with velvet, and there are four black velvet buttons—two above and two 
The waist is trimmed with an empiécement of black velvet with a 
single revers of the white satin strapped with the velvet, and on the top of the 
sleeves are white satin frills. The collar is exceedingly odd, with a slashed upper 





CLOTH IN-DOOR GOWN. 
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CLOTH GOWNS. 


. Agray gown of drap d’été or double 











SUPPLEMENT 


collar of black velvet turned back over a 
satin frill. At the wrists the sleeves are fin- 
ished with a satin ruffle headed by a band 
fastened with a black velvet button. 

Two shades of cloth are in fashion again, 
and if the idea is well carried out the effect 
is charming. A smart street gown of helio- 
trope cloth has the yoke and a panel let in 
the skirt of a lighter shade of heliotrope. 
The skirt is quite odd, cut so that the front 
breadths overlap one another. Where the 
top breadth crosses ‘it is edged with very 
dark heliotrope velvet ribbon, and has also 
two lines of very narrow velvet the same 
shade. 

The yoke is very wide, extending out over 
the tops of the. sleeves, and finished back 
and front in three deep points. The dark 
velvet ribbon forms a pattern of squares on 
the light yoke, which. over the sleeves: is 
finished with a ruche of white mousseline 
de soie. Sleeves and high stock-collar are 
of the dark shade, but there are white satin 
points inside the stock-collar. which: stand 
out straight. Almost tight-fitting are the 
sleeves, which have flaring cuffs. -The belt 
is of the light cloth trimmed with bands of 
dark velvet. 


A NEW WAY OF 
CABBAGE. 


SERVING 


oy the uninitiated the following receipt | 
for preparing cabbage 


ge will be 
not only novel but delicious :, Shred finely a 
firm white cabbage, dropping the shreds as 
fast as they are cut into a bowl in which is 
a large lump of ice. Let them lie in this for 
half an hour, Remove, shake dry in a nap- 
kin, put into a chilled glass bow], add a little 
salt and pepper, and half a teaspoonful of 
made mustard. Toss all lightly together. 
Pour over all a pint of whipped cream, and 
eat at once. Served with heated crackers 
and Swiss cheese it will be found very 
good. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DIVIDE a cake of 
Ivory Soap with a 
stout thread and 
two perfectly formed 
cakes of convenient size for 
the toilet 


you have 


Copyright, 1807, by The Procter & Gamble Co., Cincinnati. 


GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 
Breakfast 





Pure, 
Delicious, 
Nutritious. 


Costs Less than ONE 


Trade-Mark. CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark, 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 








HARPER’S BAZAR 















‘COC Coes 


gh For a Clear Skin § 
: ve 7 Free from all imperfections, whether irritated 
ig = by heat or cold, sun or wind, or whether subject 
to skin troubles such as Chaps, Eruptions, 
Chafing, Pimples, or Eczema, this cream 
will correct each and all, It is not a ‘‘ beautifier,” 
covering up imperfections, but so corrects them 
and the causes by its purifying and healing prop- 
erties that it leaves the skin pure and soft, in its nat- \ 
ural condition, Equally effective for rough, hard, 
or dry skin, itching piles, burns, s¢alds,ete. Free 
from oily or greasy properties, it does not 
obstruct the pores or leave the skin sticky 
or untidy. it leaves no visible trace of its 
use. After shaving it is delightful. For 
the baby it cures chafing wonderfully. 
It softens, improves, and preserves the 
skin, and for the face makes the complexion pure and beautiful. 


FOR SALE AT DRUGGISTS, OR SENT, CHARGES PREPAID, 50 CTS. 
Sample Bottle sent for 6 cents by addressing 


A. S. HINDS; 21 Pine Street, Portland, Me. 
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Franco-American Soups 





‘f are convenient everywhere and at all 
¥ a times. They can always be relied upon, 

i for their quality never varies. They 
il will keep fresh and sound for any length 
My of time so long as the tin remains un- 
if opened. A can bought to-day, and for 
v some reason not immediately needed, 
rh) may be kept for to-morrow, next week, ; 
i" or next year; it will be just as good 
i and never will be wasted. 

‘ Sold by Grocers in quart, pint, and half-pint tins. 

f BEWARE OF SUBSTITUTIONS. 

MN 

iM Half-pint tin mailed on receipt of 14 cents. 


MN wae ‘iy 
AT THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO., *"Eesiy dity-n. 
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DENTIFRICE. 


BENEDICTIN 


DE SOULAC 


4 


‘ida i nih it le vilit 


ELIXIR, PASTE, POWDER 


These Dentifrices promote perfect hygiene 
of the mouth and throat, and in the 


Elixir form will cure toothache. 
BENEDICTINS’ DEN'TIFRICES, 464 Broome Street. 











poh sent ae three 
cents in stamps. % J 





VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


Leading druggists and department stores now sell 
it, or send 12 cents in stamps for a small sample to 





GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 
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A NEW ERA IN 
BOOKSELLING. 


BRENTANO'S beg to reiterate their im- 
portant change of policy, under which they 
are selling books at 


SWEEPING REDUCTIONS 
FROM PUBLISHERS’ PRICES. 


This new policy extends through all de 
partments. For out-of-town customers, our 
most important department, to which we 
to call especial attention, is our 


MAIL ORDER DEPARTMENT, 


the facilities of which are unsurpassed by any 
other establishment. 


French and German Books. 
ENGRAVING executed promptly in fashionable and 
correct style, and at less cost than usually prevails else- 
where for work of the best class. 


BRENTANO’S, 


31 Union Square, New York. 


ENGLISH-MADE 


desire 





Brass, Steel - Bronze, 


and Iron Bedsteads 




















Meal }' | w | 


New and special designs embodying ex- 
clusive style, high finish, and fine 
workmanship. 

Twin Bedsteads in Brass, Nickel, and 
White Enamel Also Folding Cabinet 
Iron Bedsteads. Largest stock in 
America. 

Catalogues and Price-Lists on appli- 
cation. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, 
16 E. 15th Street, New York. 
England: London and Birmingham. 


For Xmas Presents 

















Large Assortment 
of Fancy Boxes 
and Baskets. 
By mail or express. 
63 Broadway, 
New York. 


Candies sent everywhere by mail or express, 





SURAL USAR YL ALE 


Chronic Invalids 


find fine ize all food repugnant after a 
atrial to 


Sivctnce. 


which stintulates the appetite and never cloys 
the Sale Ot Odorless, tasteless, and may be given 
without patients’ know ledge. 


At druggists, in 2-07z., 4, %, and i lb. tins. 


Also the following combinations, Somatose- 
Biscuit, Somatose-Cocoa, Somatose-Chocolate— 
each containing 10 per cent. Somatose. Very 
convenient and palatable preparations. 

Pamphlets mailed by Schieffelin & Co., New 


York, agents for Farbenfabrik 
Bayer & Co., Elberfeld. wien vorm. 3 aa 
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TheModemn STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Try it on your Cycle Chain, 








J, L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, 
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Face Powder 


) 
makes the complexion , 
soft, smooth, and beauti- 
ful; nourishes the sensi- if 
tive nerves and brings ¢ 
7 
j 

















the natural bloom and 
freshness of a healthy 
skin. It is the most 
Perfect Face Powder 


ap geen Reuatier ¢ 
int wo: Take no 

in S a 
Flesh, White, Pink, and Cream tints. ) 
) Price, 50 cts. per box. Of all Druggists or by mall, § 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, ( 
125 a = St., Boston, Mass. 
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‘T‘O no one in the ranks of womankind has the present 

age, with its improvements in the arts of living, 
brought more comfort than to the village maid, the 
young girl who fifty years ago—yes, even ten years ago 
—was deprived by her solitude (for country life must be 
solitary) of the joys, the pleasures, the pretty dresses, and 
the amusements proper to her age. For to be well dressed 
and to be innocently amused is the birthright of a young 
woman 

The farmers of New Hampshire and Vermont long ago 
abandoned their farms, tired of seeing their wives and 
daughters go crazy or die of consumption — one or the 
other of these terrible calamities so frequently occurring 
among the outlying homesteads on those bleak bill-sides, 
where a woman was compelled to eat her heart out with 
the remembrance of a lonely life behind her, and of one de- 
nuded of every charm for the young daughter by her side. 

They all had intelligence and ae enough to make 
them unhappy; they all read of musie which they did not 
hear, of picture-galleries which they did not see, of dresses 
they could never buy, of amusements into which they were 
never to enter. The great city promised all these things, 
and here and there a bewildered creature plunged into that 
vortex, if she could raise money enough to reach its dan- 
gerous biaze of light—and ended in the potter's field. 

There remained behind the good, the conscientious, the 
admirable girls who loved duty and home—the nurse of 
the sick mother, the stay of the family—the ones who were 
true to the “ kindred lights of heaven and home”; and 
they saw their af wo go by; the blush faded from 
the cheek, the a ace hardened into a settled plain- 
ness; the ambitious brain, conscious of its power for better 
things, beat its wings against the remorseless cage of pov- 
erty, and finally sank exhausted into the cold paralysis of 
despair. 

A very rich woman, who can now order what she wishes 
of Worth, told me that she once was surprised at her 
prayers by her mother, who overheard her saying: ‘‘ Oh, 
dear Lord, send me some new dresses and a new bonnet 
before next Sunday. I am tired of wearing Julia North- 
rup’s old clothes.” 

She was the daughter of a clergyman, and had always 
been dressed by the parish. Her mother reprimanded her 
severely for her lack of reverence. 

“ But, mother,” said she, “‘ you have always told me to 
ask God for what I want, and that is what Ido want—to be 
dressed like my cousins in Boston, in fresh clothes of my 
very own - 

She says now that no “‘ fresh clothes” have any value 
in her eyes, because she remembers that ‘‘ fresh distress ” 
in her youth. 

There is nothing which should be so guarded against 
by parents and guardians as this unnecessary mortifica- 
tion of young people—the dressing a young person in 
improper and unbecoming garments, Plain, simple, and 
homely garments fitted to her work never trouble a 
young girl, but somebody else’s cast-off finery or the 
livery of a pauper is a humiliation. 

There was a reason for this in the old times, which 
many a poor clergyman’s wife felt keenly. A silk dress 
in those days was a very expensive article. Lace cost 
from two dollars a yard upward. To get the dress made 
before the sewing-machine was in every house cost as 
much more. The getting of a new dress was a great and 
an important problem. I remember, several years ago, 
a farmer's daughter living near where I was spending the 
summer wrote to me asking for a loan of a silk dress to 
be married in. She wrote that she had never had a silk 
dress, and never expected to have one. Every woman 
wishes to be well dressed on her wedding-day. It was 
not a foolish love of finery, which in some women is a 
fatal fault—it was a more honorable feeling. Now, 


ON THE SUBJECT OF DRESS, 


the village maid has three things to help her—the sewing- 
machine, the fashion paper, and the cheapness of pretty 
materials 

In the country pag? eg ago there were no cheap 
and pretty materials. here was a vulgar and ugly 
calico, a mousseline-de-laine, seldom pretty, and sil 
and merino, both very expensive. Girls had not then 
learned, as they have now, that plain black or plain white 
is always a becoming and a dignified dress. No girl 
looks gawky or out of fashion in either. Nor was there 
then the power of buying these clean shirt-waists, these 
ready-made jackets; the world was not full of ready- 
made clothing, which is now almost given away at the 
large shops in New York. Substantial suits of serge, 
trimmed with braid, were sold in New York for four dol- 
lars last winter, and a young girl can make herself a ball 
dress out of cheese-cloth for one dollar, which makes her 
look like a Grecian statue. Hats which are as stylish as 
those worn by the Duchess of York lie under the fingers 
of the country girl if she only has taste. 

No girl need now feel unable to visit her “‘ cousins in 
Boston,” or pray to the good Lord for a new bonnet 
against next Sunday, for all that lies under her own 
fingers. Let any lady go from Newport to Danielsville, 
Tennessee, or to any country town—Josephsburg, New 
York, or Lamsontown, Arizona; with memories of all the 
fashions of Newport in her mind, she will see, at twi- 
light, a group of the village maids in these rustic re- 
treats quite as becomingly dressed, quite as fashionable, 
and quite as pretty as the Newport belles whom she has 
just left, trooping by. 

I remember well Mrs. Dolly Madison telling me at 
Washington of an experience which she had with a 
Southwestern politician when her husband was Presi- 
dent. He never brought his wife and daughters to the 
Capitol, and she reminded him that they ought to come. 

* Oh,” said he, ‘‘ they haven't fashionable clothes, and 
I cannot afford to buy them.” That might have been 
said of many a family in New England, and in the then 
seclusion of the rural districts, both North and South, 
they had not fashionable manners, either. 

That need not be said now. The spread of the fash- 
ions Bret Harte deplored in his funny manner, com- 
mencing this way: ‘‘I met a freckled girl in the cars 
with a sun-bonnet on; she had a basket of blueberries by 
her side, and I said now I bave found primeval innocence; 


THE VILLAGE MAID. 


BY M. E. W. SHERWOOD. 


I will go and talk to her, and get away from an artificial 
world. So I made an excuse by offering her a fan, to 
which she said, ‘ Thanks,’ giving me shock No. 1. 

** Then, on my taking a seat near her, she offered me a 
Harper's Bazar to read, and pointed out a well-dressed 
figure-head, saying, ‘ Rather nice, isn’t it?’ Shock No. 2. 

“The fashions now travel by telegraph. Primeval in- 
nocence, where art thou fled! I thought of telling her 
that sun-bonnets were far more fashionable and becoming, 
but something in her eyes forbade.” 


AMUSEMENTS HAVE CREPT IN 


and brightened the rural precincts of Danielsville and 
Josephsburg. They now have a golf-course, and the 
village maid has a costume and has learned that dreadful 
lingo—so detestable to everybody else—which ruins con- 
versation, but which is so dear to the infatuated. To be 
‘‘awfully bunkered,” to go to the “ putting-green,” to 
hire a caddy, or a cuddy, and all the rest of it. And she 
knows lawn-tennis, and plays it beautifully, and is more 
lucid as she talks of it. But the last and greatest of her 
remedial agents is the bicycle, which takes her off to a 
neighboring town, or to join her friends at a country 
house, which gives her the freedom of the centaur—that 
classic image of power, grace, and beauty. 

She misses, however, being beautiful on the wheel, but 
then she does not care how she looks. Some modern 
French philosopher says that “it is the only dress in 
which with pleasure women consent to be ugly.” 

The mortifications—only skin-deep, to be sure (but skin 
diseases are very irritating)—are therefore taken away 
from the village maid, so far as a lack of fashionable 
clothing is concerned. She does all that the richest wo- 
man does at Newport in the way of amusement, and she 
has now time to 


STOP AND THINK OF EDUCATION. 


Fifty years ago the woman’s college at Elmira 0 
useful doors. It is the oldest woman’s college in this coun- 
try, perhaps in the world. It antedates Wellesley and 
Vassar and Cornell. What a boon it was to the village 
maid of fifty years ago! Let Aunt Mehitable speak: 

‘* Forty-five years ago I was a young girl. I had nev- 
er been out of pongo and I was very poor. Father 
kept the village store, and he failed for eight hundred 
dollars. 

**Who was ever to find for us eight hundred dollars 
again? And he went out and shot himself down by the 
lower bridge; and mother, she tried to bear up and take 
care of five of us. Howard, my brother, was just fitted 
for college at Amherst, and the minister said he must go, 
so he went off. I made his coat with my own hands. 
Miss Polly Turner, the tailoress, helped me, and we after- 
wards sent him his winter clothes strapped on to the top 
of Charles Stratton’s trunk, with what little money we 
could scrape together to pay his board. 

**Oh, it was hard times! I had been to the academy, 
and the professor said I had a good head for Latin; I loved 
it, I know, and always stood well in arithmetic. I had to 
work so hard I could not study much, for I did the wash- 
ing and the cooking, pretty much all, for mother had the 
old-fashioned consumption, and could not work hard. 
did not have a new dress for five years. 

‘Then Mrs. Stratton came in one day and said that 
some of father’s stock in the bank which had failed had 
come up, and mother could go South, and Howard had 
graduated at the head of his class, and then she said, ‘ Me- 
hitable, I have good news for you.’” And here Aunt 
Mehitable always breaks down and cries. ‘‘‘ Mehitable, 
you are to go to Elmira College for four years. You are, 
the professor says, his best scholar, and we have watched 
your conduct to your mother.’ 

**Oh, that blessed four years in that beautiful town of 
Elmira! The well-dressed ladies who took notice of us 
= schoolgirls! the kinduess of our teachers; the joy of 
earning; our dear old Doctor President—when I thought 
of those days at Josephsburg! Mrs. Stratton was one of 
those women whom the Lord made, and she managed it 
somehow. I graduated well at Elmira. I then spent ten 
years as a teacher, and here 1 am, a happy old woman” 
(here she smooths down her black satin, the present of 
her rich youngest brother), ‘** living to see Josephsburg a 
fashionable, gay town, and you girls all speaking French 
and learning music.” 

Another voice says, ‘‘ Did you know Jane Brown has a 
musical scholarship?” 

“No, I did not know it. What is that?” 

“ Why, some lady has sent out a paper which entitles 
Jane Brown to four years’ instruction in music, free, in 
New York.” 

Aunt Mehitable sighs. ‘‘If my hands had not been on 
the scrubbing-board when they were young, I might have 
learned the piano. But, girls, perhaps I learned some- 
thing better. Can any of you make good bread?” 

‘No! no! no! Inevertried. No; we buy our bread at 
the baker's,” answers a chorus of golfites. 

There is this to be said of Josephsburg: its young, 
well-dressed, accomplished girls are not learning ihe vir- 
tues of their mothers. They will not, I fear, become such 


ned its 


GOOD COOKS AND HOUSEKEEPERS. 


They are, most of them, r; they will marry poor 
men, Can they make a ** poor man’s wife"? 

Aunt Mehitable and I are troubled on this score. We 
are afraid that our village maids know too much Greek 
and Latin, too much of the higher mathematics, and not 
enough of that lower but still celestial astronomy which 
trends toward the kitchen. Can they direct the cook and 
the house-maid in their courses? 

They will marry men who will rise (even if the bread 
will not); they will go-to Washington, where they will 
meet the best talkers, thinkers, writers, preachers, lawyers, 
wits, as well as a great crowd of well-dressed fashionables, 
all making what we call ‘‘ society”; and they will also meet 
a great many fools. 

All this may find them eminently prepared, but can 
jag Sym the humble rectory, the poor professor’s house 
in West, the army officer’s quarters? Can they go to 
the big town and conduct the home of the struggling 
young lawyer? 





Jeremy Taylor says: “She that has a wise husband 
must entice him to an eternal dearness by the veil of 


. modesty and the grave robes of yore Oem ornament of 


meekness, and the jewels of faith and charity. She must 
have no paintings but blushings ; her brightness must be 
purity, and she must shine round about with sweetness 
and friendship, and she shall be pleasant while she lives, 
and desired when she dies.” 

To this Aunt Mehitable would add: ‘‘ And she must 
have faculty. She must know how to feed her family 
well. And if she is a working-girl, a pe wee, or a 
telegrapher, or a shop-girl, or a teacher, she should know 
how to cook well and to sew well, how to keep her room 
clean and in good order.” 

“When I see a woman neglect her dress and go untidy 
I know there is something wrong with her mind,” said an 
old physician, who was a sort of rural Solon. 

It was perhaps that tendency to a careless dress that 
made the early literary women unpopular amongst our 
Puritan ancestors. 

I remember well that in early New England a sort of 
scorn accompanied the literary lady, and it was said in 
Hartford, as a sort of superior endorsement of Mrs. Sigour- 
ney, an accomplishment not to be expected, that she could 
‘give you as a tea as anybody.” The fortunate 
combination which we hope to bring about to-day of 
Mary and Martha had not then taken place. 

A well-educated woman is not one necessarily who oc- 
cupies the chair of justice or of philosophy or who 
‘‘harangues Latin before the Pope,” nor one who knows 
Greek and Hebrew, nor one who preaches and mixes her- 
self up with controversies; a well-educated woman is one 
who is well qualified to fill her station in life, whatever it 
may be. 

There is no doubt that we in New York educate our poor 
girls very badly in this way; we overeducate them in 
science and in literature, and leave untaught those branches 
by which they must make their living. Useless know- 
ledge is like useless furniture—it merely fills up the space 
intended for better things. 

We need not be afraid that over-study injures the health. 
Caroline Herschel lived to be ninety -eight. The more 
vigorously a woman exerts her intellect, the more it will 
redound to her benefit physically—of course without in- 
cluding those who wilfully disobey the laws of health. 
Formerly, corseted and hampered with tight shoes, and 
spending many hours in a heated room with a kerosene- 
lamp, girls got headaches; but in the loose and becoming 
blouse or shirt-waist, with the college rules of boating, 
ball-playing, and hours in the open air, no girl need hurt 
herself. Fortunately there is now a sort of fashionable 
freemasonry for loose and easy dress. And now 


WHOM 18S THE VILLAGE MAID TO MARRY? 


The lads of the village green at Josephsburg are not 
quite up to their sisters. There are many loafers amougst 
them, not ornamental or useful. 


The village maid steals through the glade 
Her shepherd lad to hear; 

To beauty shy, at lattice high, 
Sings high-born cavalier. 


Some of the carping critics think that the American 
girls are getting indifferent to love; that they are culti- 
vating the intellect at the expense of the heart. That, as 
they are getting so able to live out their own lives, they 
will go on their way studying, working, dancing, dress- 
ing, writing, wood - carving, even speculating fn Wall 
Street, without the need of man. One young student of 
science spent a year in measuring the clasticity of piano 
strings, and she said, ‘‘I1 do not do this for any useful 
purpose, but purely in the interests of science.” It so 
happened that her patient investigation reached the tel- 
egraph wires, and has been of use. But she wished it 
to be understood that if use came her way, it was all 
well enough, but that abstract love of science was her 
object. 

Yow that looks badly for the shepherd lad. A woman 
need not be a“ lovelorn creature,” but she must not for- 
get that she was born to be a happy wife, or else an 
‘incomparable old maid.” 

It would seem as if our women, so free to choose, 
might make the happiest of marriages. Public opinion 
allows them to go to Europe as students, to live bachelor 
lives, without reproach; but it would be a false educa- 
tion if it should teach them to renounce the joy, the self- 
renunciation, the virtue, of a happy marriage. . 

No village girl or city girl may now consent to be the 
colorless, civil, useless nonentity which once she was. 

It is from ‘‘the country that the town is fed.” No land 
is so dependent on its village girls as this one. The day 
has passed when their talent, beauty, and cleverness are to 
be bid under a bushel. Education will go to them if 
they cannot go to education. The rich woman and the 
poor woman are coming together every day, and it should 
now be impossible to see a noble young girl marrying a 
rich vulgarian for his money, she, an appendage to his 
diamonds, blushing for his grammar. With what Spartan 
endurance will not some women call drunkenness ‘‘ high 
spirits,” vulgarity ‘“‘bonhomie,” and vicious conduct ‘* the 
sowing of wild oats!” 

Certainly women will be very unworthy of the glorious 
opportunities which the age has thrown open to them if 
they consent to step from their proud position down so 
low. The village girl must not mistake. She should 
remember that married love is the bloom and the per- 
fume, the purest effluence of a deep, fine, and loving 
nature, 

American women have great incisiveness of intellect. It 
is a pity the age is so clever. Are we not losing a type? 

If we take tlie village maid too completely out of her 
sun-bonnet, may we not be cheating ourselves? She will 
have the sense, doubtless, to keep in some shady nook, 
= Phyllis who is our only joy —still one example 
eft. 

Having given her her freedom, she must now work out 
her own salvation. The human heart is the same in all 
enn tragic, romantic, and heroic, as the case 
may be. 

ho shall answer this question for us? 

















SUPPLEMENT 


THE MATTER OF MARGINS. 


T’S all delightful,” said a bright gir) 
from a small Southern town, who was 
introduced to the gay whirl of life in fash- 
ionable New York lately, to the friend whom 
she was visiting—“ more delightful even than 
I bad imagined. But I am afraid that 
when I go back the ‘ pictures that hang on 
memory’s wall’ will have no margin. They 


are exquisite, but each one suffers from be- | 


ing cut off and crowded too close to the 
others. At home, you see, everything has a 
margin.” 


It was a quaint but an entirely true criti- | 


cism. And it is not only true of the fash- 
ionable life of a great city, with its kaleido- 
scopic array of dances, luncheons, operas, 
teas, and receptions, each season more beau- 
tiful and more crowded than the last, but 


also of our more intimate daily lives in the | 


metropolis. Which of us has time to think 
quietly over the last new experience, let alone 
the last new book? Those spaces of leisure 
which formed so calm and harmonious a set- 
ting around the pleasures and the duties of 
our mothers and grandmothers have vanish- 
ed from our life’s picture-gallery, leaving 
only a confused overlapping of our canvases 
of thought and sensation, one upon another, 
and a resultant jumble of impressions which 
lacks all the clearness and charm of an elder 
day. 

Our ancestors in colonial times, or in coun- 
try districts,or iv provincial towns,may have 
lacked the manifold opportunities which we 
consciously enjoy and pride ourselves upon, 
but what they had, they had time to appre- 
ciate. The flavor of each experience lingered 
on their palates. They had fewer books, but 
meditated over what they read; they met 
fewer people, perhaps, but knew each one far 
better; they took fewer journeys, but remem 
bered each leisurely pilgrimage all their lives. 
In reading their old letters, we are often touch 
ed by the fulness of delight they found in a 
poem, a friend, a landscape. We have too 
many friends, too many volumes of poeins, 
too many landscapes always on hand, to give 


to each one its true claim of time and inter- 
est. There are no margins in modern city 
life. 


The Japanese, who know the secrets of 
decoration more deeply than any other peo- 
ple in the world, have a special sense of the 
artistic value of margins. They will put in 
a large room only a single vase, with a single 
spray of blossoms, a single exquisite picture, 
or a single bit of priceless bronze. After 
one has lived in the room long enough to 
Jearn the full beauty of this single object, it 
is replaced by another. But two are never 
placed there together, lest neither be rightly 
appreciated. 

Even in our emotions—our joy and our 
sorrow—we need a margin. The heart that 
is full of the excitement of happiness gains 
a deeper and swecter joy under the touch 
of brooding reflection. The sorrowing soul 
does not always need distraction, but rather 
often the space to learn, bravely and silently, 
the great lesson that has been sent. The 
margin harmonizes and frames the picture, 
whatever it be. And the life where one in- 
cident, one pleasure, one experience, crowds 
so closely upon the other that no interval is 
clearly perceived, is a life whose beauty is 
subtly marred and whose wisdom is doubtful. 


CHILDREN AND COLDS. 


N some households it is taken as a matter 

of course that during the winter months 
the children shall have an unremitting suc 
cession of colds, which render the little ones 
uncomfortable themselves, and excessively 
disagreeable to the persons with whom they 
come in contact. But this state of affairs is 
due toignorance. The educated mother now 
appreciates that an influenza is an unneces- 
sary adjunct to her child’s personality, and 
that a chronic catarrh is to be avoided as is 
any other disease. She takes precautions to 
prevent colds, and, if by some mischance 
they come, knows how to care for the pa- 
tient in the earlier stages of the complaint, 
or until such a time as she finds it advisable 
to consult a physician. But, above all, she 
believes in the precaution that is a stronger 
weapon than cure. ‘ 

In the first place, the small child must 
wear woollen next to his skin, and this 
woollen must extend to neck, wrists, and 
ankles. At night his sleeping-garments are 
Canton-flannel drawers with feet; or, better 
still, they are of knit or woven material, 
three-quarters wool and one-quarter cotton. 
These are to be bought ready made, and 
already shrunk, with so many improvements 
that they are very nearly perfect. Under 
the night-drawers goes a shirt which clings 
more closely than does the larger outside 
garment. Of course this shirt is changed 
for another in the daytime. It may be well 
to remark in passing, that union suits (shirt 
and drawers in one piece) are now made for 
children, and are very convenient. Woollen 
stockings are not a necessity. Indeed, many 
mothers find they keep the feet too moist, 
and thus render the wearer sensitive to 
cold. 

Unless he is not well, the properly con- 
ducted child will go out every day that the 
weather is not actually inclement. These 
outings need not be of a lengthy character 
if the thermometer is very low or the nt | 
keen and raw. For a small child all walks | 
and drives and out-door play should come 
between the hours of 11 a.m. and 3 P.M. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


| The nursery must be a sunny room in which 
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the thermometer gets no higher than seventy. 
Durivg the night it may be cool and well 
ventilated. As the feet are peculiarly sensi- 
| tive to chill, they should be protected by 
stout shoes, and in damp weather overshoes 
| must be worn. Runuving about the room bare- 
footed is a habit of which the wise mother 
fe a a and which she forcibly for- 
bi 


ids, 

After the children are bathed and their 
heads shampooed, they may be treated to a 
brisk rubbing down with alcohol. This | 
should also be freely applied to the bead | 
after it has been rubbed dry with a coarse 
towel. 


THOUGHT IN WORK. 


5 faculty to read the thought of anoth- 

er through his work is intuition. The 
power to express a great thought by a noble 
action is genius. 

There are many great thoughts which are 
never expressed by an adequate action. The 
thinker has not mental force enough to bring 
his strong feelings into proper manifestation. 
Still those who have intuitive power to see 
through his poor attempts at expressing his 
thought may discern the fine motives which 
underlie his misshapen efforts. The painter’s 
rude, vague figures will show to those who 
can understand what grand objects he has 
longed to express. And the writer’s thought, 
| though clothed in uncouth language, will 
tell to those who read between the lines 
all that the writer longed to say and could 
not 

But those with intuition enough to read 
below the surface are few and rarely met. 
Generally the world reads only what it sees 
on the outside. So those who would appeal 
to the greater part of the people must learn 
how to express what they feel; for if they de- 
spise proper expression, their thought itself 
may be despised by those who judge entirely 
by the expression. And most peopie do. 

To our own conscience it is necessary that ! 
our motive be pure and our thought be right. 
To the looker-on or hearer something more ic 
needed. We may act from love, but our act 
must also be lovely. We may speak out of 
kindness, but our speech must be kind or 
our motive may be misunderstood. 

The head-waters of a little stream may be 
clear and pure and sweet and abundant. 
But if the stream flows into sight through 
rubbish and mud and refuse it will be scorn- 
ed by those travellers who cannot go back to 
the source to prove its purity and beauty, 
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to be covered with tiny bits of silk, ribbon, or cloth, cut from 
patterns furnished, making a fine effect as of a live person. In 
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CALLING AND HOUSE TOILETTES. 
See illustrations on page 1041 

QEPAR ATE waists are still to be seen, and for theatre 
\) wear are as much the fashion as ever. From McCreery 
& Co. is an effective and elaborate waist made with sleeves 
und yoke of purple velvet, with appliqué of heavy cream 
lace almost covering it. The belt, which fits to perfection, 
is of the velvet, corded its entire width, and fastened with 
a superb buckle of gold set with amethysts. 

rhe lower part of the waist—the bodice, as it is called— 
and double frills over the shoulders are made of the Em- 
pire plissé in purple shading from very dark to very 
light Around the top of the bodice are rows of gather 
ing which form puffs and give a soft finish 

Also from McOreery is a Russian blouse-coat made of 
heavy red cloth, which is a most elaborate and warm- 
looking garment. The cloth is almost hidden by braid 
ing, forming a striking pattern in black satin ribbon, and 


an all-over irregular design in one-eighth-inch black braid 
sewed on at one edge only. A wide ripple collar is faced 
with Persian lamb, and there is besides a band down the 
front and around the entire coat, and finishing the sleeves 
at the wrist. The sleeves have but little fulness at the top. 

A black velours cape which is a smart wrap, useful both 
for reception and theatre wear, is circular in shape, long 
enough to reach below the waist, fits smooth over the 
shoulders, and then flares out. It is lined throughout with 
pink satin, and has a high wide collar faced with chin 
chilla, with an inside frill of pink chiffon. A large bow 
and long ends at the throat are of fine white lace. On 
the velours are two deep ruffles of black chiffon, which 
extend around the sides and back, but do not quite meet 
in front. The dead black of the chiffon is relieved by a 
band of jet, which is put on below the heading of the ruffles. 

One of the smartest gowns of the season is made with 
skirt and sleeves of brown cashmere, which is gathered in 
row after row of loose gathers and hangs most gracefully. 


The blouse-waist is of velvet just the shade of the cash- 
mere. One side of the blouse turns back in a wide revers, 
and is faced with pink satin covered with rich white lace, 
and under the edge of the lace is a ruffle of mauve mousse 
line de soie plissé. The other side of the blouse, instead 
of the revers, has two ruffles of mauve plissé, and the col 
lar and vest are of mauve chiffon plissé. The belt is of 
brown satin ribbon, with long ends in the back, and the 
front fastened with a gold serpent buckle. 

Dainty morning gowns are now an essential part of a 
smart wardrobe, and it would seem as though there were 
no end to the different designs. In ribbed silk crépe is 
one that is most attractive both in color—a pale green— 
and in design. The back is in a Watteau pleat, the full 
fronts belted in with ar antique belt and buckle. Wide 
capes edged with narrow guipure lace are caught on the 
shoulder with knots of olive velvet, and fall back to show 
shirred sleeves edged with the guipure. The collar is of 
velvet with inside ruffle of guipure lace. 
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A PAGE OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. 


INTERPRETATION. 
A CHRISTMAS IDYL.—BY DENIS WORTMAN. 


\ ARY and Joseph down to Bethlehem came, Some shepherds heard the happy angels sing Then Herod for the Child made angry quest; 

4 To pay the Roman taxes as assessed; Of the dear Child, and Peace to good-willed men; Failing, slew all the Innocents in town; 
Wherefore? Wherefore? Wherefore? 

To signify the Babe of wondrous Name Ob, He would be the Shepherd who should bring He martyrs infant angels in his breast 

Would pay sin’s taxes on a world oppressed. His sheep safe home, so angels sing again! Who welcomes not the Babe King and his Crown. 

The Babe, not in the inn but lowly manger, Three Wise Men came straight to Him from afar, Ever God’s Star ariseth in some East; 

Opened wide eyes upon surprised earth; Whilst near-by King and Jewry found Him not; Ever his Babe is in some manger born; 
Wherefore? Wherefore? Wherefore? 

To signify how He, strange little Stranger, Full sun shall dawn on who mind light of star; His noblest sons account themselves but least; 


Would love and live with men of humble birth, Infinite God hides in the Infant’s grot! 


All Days of God dawn from a star-lit Morn! 


MADONNA’S SONG. 
A BABY lay on a mother’s knee, 
ve And the stars in heaven stood still, O, 
But Mary thought not on where stars might 
be, 
But on Him whom her knee did pillow. 


And.soft, oh, ever so soft, she sang: 
**Sleep thou, my baby-blossom, 

Thou who hast come from God's own heart 
To rest on a maiden’s bosom! 





‘*Oh, I look no more for a far strange God 
To come in splendor shining, 
In the little babe upon my knee 
The Hope of Man divining!” 
Myrta Lockett AVarRY. 


A CRADLE SONG. 


‘LEEP, my bairnie, close thine e’e, 
\ Sleep, while I will sing tae thee 
©’ the birdie in its nest, 
©’ the flooers noo gane tae rest, 


r 
a 


©’ the stars that shine on high; 
Sleep, my bairn, thy mither’s nigh. 


Gently intae slumber fa’ 

Naethin’ thee can hairm ava 
Gairded by thy mither’s love, 

By the angels fra above; 

Rest, my bairn, there’s nane tae fear, 
Mither’s nigh and God is here. 


Sune tae thee will dawn the days 
When thou'lt rin aboot the braes, 
See the gowans bloomin’ fair, 
Hear the laverock i’ the air, 

Wi’ nae grief tae mar thy glee; 
Sleep, for sadder days maun be. 


Days of dool may come tae thee; 
Joys are fickle, sune they flee; 
Grief is common tae us a’ 

But thou neednae fear a fa’, 
Babe, Heaven sent us from above, 
Sleep, my bairn, for God is love. 


Ance in Bethlehem was born 
Mither’s bairn on Christmas morn; 
Syne all mithers’ bairns are blessed 
For that ane on Mary’s breast, 
Sleep, my bairn, an’ angels be 
Gaird above thy rest for thee. 

Neri MacpoNaLp 


THE TRUE REASON. 
QANTA CLAUS, the dear old stupid, 
\ Paid a call last night to Cupid. 


srought him posies, gay old giver! 
Silver arrows and a quiver. 


Then the wakeful boy, ups* *rting, 
Saw the saint in haste departing— 
Seized an arrow, thankless Cupid, 
Winged it straight at “‘dear Old Stupid.” 


This the way, and that the reason, 
Merry maids, this Christmas season, 
Find his bounty overflowing— 
Revel in its rich bestowing. 





This is why, the country over, : 
Morning smiled on lass and lover THE ADORATION.—Drawn By JosEPHINE JEssUP. 
This is why the dear old stupid 
Claims to-night that he is Cupid. 
ALBERT BIGELOW PAINE. 


CHRISTMAS TROTH. 


BY JAMES BUCKHAM. 


_ old gray bell in the old gray tower Let’s hie away to the church, my lad, Dear Lord, what gift thou hast sent us twain— 
Is ringing so gladly across the town, To the dear, gray church where the candles shine. To pledge our troth on thy natal day! 
And the red, red dawn, like a shaken flower, I'd breathe a prayer while my heart’s so glad— Oh joy that is almost keen as pain, 
Scatters the Christmas glory down. I'd catch a prayer from those lips of thine! Oh love more sacred than lips can say! 
Oh the light of the sacred morn Love, love, love—and it’s Christmas day, Here where the candles burn so white, 
Of the day when the dear Lord Christ was born! And thou and I in the church to pray! Here where the holly glistens bright, 
Oh the sweet of the winter air, Sweet the bowing, and blest the prayer, Make the heart of the love we bear 


When it’s Christmas, Christmas everywhere! For it’s Christmas, Christmas everywhere. Christ-like always and everywhere! 
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Author, and a Map of New York in 1816. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
lop, $3 00. 


SOME POPULAR FICTION 


LOCHINVAR ! A Novel. By S. R. Crockett, Author of 
the Moss-Hags,” ‘‘ The Gray Man, Illustrated by T. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

PASTE JEWELS. Being Seven Tales of Domestic Woe. 
DRICK BANGS, Author of ‘‘ Coffee and Repartee,” 
Styx,” With One Illustration. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 

THE TINTED VENUS. A Novel. By F. Anstey. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 


SPANISH JOHN. 


“The Men of 
DE THULSTRUP. 


THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. A Novel. By Frank R. Stockton. 


Illustrated by Perer NeEwei. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


THE MARTIAN. A Novel 
** Trilby,’ 
Three 


” etc, 


By Geo 
Iilust 


quarter Cail 


KGE DU MAuRiER, Author of * Peter 
rated by the Author Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 75 $3 50; quarter Crushed Levant, 
$4 50. A Glossary of the French and Latin expressions is included, 

Edition de Lux 
in Sepia and the 


500 N Ime 


By JOHN FOX, Jr. 
The Kentuckians. A Novel. I 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25 
“ Hell fer Sartain,” and Other Stories. 
cut Edges and Colored Top, $1 00 

By W. D. HOWELLS: 
An Open-Eyed Conspiracy. An Idy! of Saratoga 
The Landlord at Lion’s Head. A Novel 
LEY Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 75 


LIN McLEAN 


Illustrated Post 


LORRAINE A Romance. 


Ornamental, $1 25 


By JouHn Ken- 
**A House-Boat on the 


Lbbetson, et 
Three 
etc. 
with Deckel Edges—the Lllustrations 
Large 8vo, Bound in Vellum. Limited to 


on hand-made paper, Illustrated. Post 
rext in Black, 


$10 oo 


red Copies Being a Memoir, now First Published in Complete Form, 


of the Early Life and Adventures of Colonel John McDonell, Known as 
‘Spanish John,” when a Lieutenant in the Company of St. James of the 
Regiment Irlandia, in the Service of the King of Spain, Operating in Italy. 
By WILLIAM MCLENNAN, Illustrated by F. be Myxbacu. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 50. 


JEROME, A POOR MAN. 
** Jane Field,” ‘* Pembroke,” 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 


JIMTY, AND OTHERS. 


lustrated. 


SMEDLEY Post 8vo, 


illustrated by W. T. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Un 


Author of 
KELLER. 16mo, 


A Novel. By Mary E. WILKINs, 
etc. Illustrated by A. I. 
$1 0o. 


OMED- 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Illustrated by W. T. Stories. By MARGARET SUTTON Briscoe. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 

JOHN LEIGHTON, Jr. A Novel. 


Ornamental, $1 


STUART AND BAMBOO. A Novel 


Author of ** Vesty of the Basins.” 


LEADING JUVENILES 
HARPER’S ROUND TABLE 


XVIII. With 1270 Pages and nearly 800 Illustrations. 
SCHOOL-BOY LIFE IN ENGLAND. By 


Joun Coxpin, Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, Uncut Edges and Colored Top, $1 25. 

ALAN RANSFORD. A Story 
DouGLas DELAND, Author of ‘‘ Oakleigh.” 
lustrated by Harry C. EDWARDs l’ost 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


A LOYAL TRAITOR. A Story of the 
1812. By James BARNEs. _Iilustrated. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


SHAKESPEARE THE BOY. 
J. Rourg, Litt.D. Illustrated, 


Il- 


By Owen Wister, Author of *‘ Red Men and White,” 
th, Ornamental, $1 50 


etc by KArrinA TRASK. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Ryo ke oe 
vo, Ul 25 


By Rospert W. CHAMBERS. Post 8vo, Cloth, By Mrs. S. P. MCLEAN GREENE, 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


Bound Volume for 1897. Volume 


THE ROCK OF THE LION. 
MoLiy ELLior Seawe.t, Author of ** 
Cavalier,” Illustrated by A. I 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50 


4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $3 50. 


THE PAINTED DESERT. A Story of North- 
ern Arizona By KirK Muwnroeg, Author of 
* Rick Dale,” ** The Fur-Seal’s Tooth,” etc. Il- 
lustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 

THREE OPERETTAS. ‘Three Little Kit- 
tens,” ‘*Seven Old Ladies of Lavender Town,” 
and ‘‘ Bobby Shaftoe.” By H. C. Bunner. 
Music by Oscar Wei. Illustrated. Oblong 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Colored Edges, $2 50. 

EYE SPY. Afield with Nature among Flowers 
and Animate Things. By WiLtiam HAMILTON 
Gipson. Illustrated by the Author. 8vo, Cloth, 


ondon 


A Story. By 
A Virginia 
KELLER 


etc 


ELLEN 
Il- 


Svo, 


By 
THE STORY OF THE RHINEGOLD (Der 


Told for Young People. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, 


Ring des Nibelungen) 
By ANNA ALICE CHAPIN e 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. War of 


Post 

BIBLE STORIES FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
By the Right Henry C. Porrer, D.D., 
and Others Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Or- 
namental, $1 00. 


Rev 


By WILLIAM 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Harper & Brothers. rs NewYork and L 











SUPPLEMENT 


SEA FOG. 


HE salt wind blew in from the bay, 
And the spray 
Dashed up from the old sea-wall, 
And the clanging, crashing call 
Of the gulls rang out, ‘‘ Waes Hael!” 
To the scud-clouds in the gale 
All the day. 


The white-caps rose and broke, 
Like the smoke 

That rises, and breaks, and dies 
Where the cottage chimneys rise; 
And the omen-birds, the crows, 
Walked out in solemn rows 

Like fey folk. 


The sea-salt touched my face 
With soft grace, 

Calling me out to the sea, 

Asking if I must be 

Forever chained to the land? 

And the raindrops patted my hand, 
And I heard the wave crests cry 
While the gray mist veiled me round, 
Oh, for the sea and the sky! 

For the ocean's urging sound— 
The sea and the sky and wave, 

Be it for home or grave— 

God’s best place! 


Mary F. Younes. 





= HRISTMAS comes but once a 
comes it brings good cheer.” This is a trite old 
saying. But this year some of the girls have begun to 
realize that perhaps they have been expending too much 
of their energy on making Christmas-tide a happy season 
for children and themselves only. Of course they have 
thought of the poor, and have given or sent a certain 
amount to make the season ‘~~ to some of their less 
fortunate brothers and sisters. ut now some among the 
girls have decided to give what they call ‘‘ an old people’s 
Christmas party” this winter. They have heard so many 
remarks made for the last few years about there being 
**no longer any place for old people in this country,” and, 
“Oh dear, I'm too old now; no one cares for me!” 
**Young people don’t care for old folks; they are too 
prosy and stupid and behind the times!” The girls have 
suffered from such remarks for a long time past, and Lave 
never been able to decide exactly what to do to comfort 
the old people. An ‘“‘old people’s Christmas party” is 
what they say among themselves they are going to give. 
They have not called it that before them, though. If they 
had, not one of them would have accepted. 
The scheme is this: A handful of girls who have had 
the above experience in their families with grandmothers 
and grandfathers, aunts and uncles, and sometimes even 
mothers and fathers, have sent out invitations to them all 
to dine at 4 P.M. at one of the girls’ houses. They are 
going to give them all the nice old-fashioned dishes they 
can think of; no French entrées, which might give them 
indigestion, but all the inevitables—roast turkey,roast beef, 
saddle of mutton, game, plum pudding, and mince pie. 
All the ‘‘old people” who are asked know each other very 
well, of course, as they are the relatives of the six girls 
who will give the dinner, so they are sure to have a jolly 
time. The table is to be set and decorated in the most 
approved Christmas style, with the oldest couple at the 
head and foot, and the others seated according to respect 
for age. Holly and mistletoe will be used profusely in 
the floral decoration, and there is to be a small tree in the 
centre of the table, with a gift for each one on it. 


ear, but when it 


The evening will be spent in playing games, like dumb 
crambo, magical music, etc. Then the girls have arranged 
some awfully funny charades, some of them taking the 
part of men, and they will act scenes of how they suppose 
the old people bebaved when they were young. ‘They 
will make some of the scenes exceedingly comic, and will 
try to represent some courting between their respective 
grandparents, which will be sure to make them laugh. 
The costumes will also be very funny and exaggerated, 
and the girls will even dare to bring out some of the little 
peculiarities of the old people. For instance, one of the 

randmothers has always been known to be very simple 
n her taste for dress, and of most retiring, modest dispo- 
sition. They will represent her as a very dashing young 
woman, showily gowned, and in the height of the fashion 
of fifty years ago. And so on with each one of them. One 
of the girls—the one at whose house the diuner is to be 
given—lhas prepared a pretty little speech, which she will 
get off beforehand, begging leniency for all personalities, 
and saying that the charades were written in a spirit of 
fun, which she hopes will not be misunderstood. 

The girls say they are quite sure that this is the first 
time any one has thought of giving such a party, and they 
are looking forward to it with far more pleasure than if 
they were going to have the conventional young people's 
Christmas dance or strictly family dinner. It must not 
be forgotten that they expect the ‘‘ old folks” to dance 
too. The exercises are to be ended up with a Virginia reel, 
and the girls do hope every one in the room will take 
part. “ There is one point we will gain,” one of the girls 
said, the other day, in talking it over with her friends. 
“Our grandmas and grandpas won't be telling us all the 
time that they have been quite laid on the shelf and no 
one had ‘any use’ for them any more; and that will be a 
relief, anyhow, won’t it, girls?” 


The knitting of golf-stockings, which has been spoken 
of in the Bazar several times lately, has become more of 
a craze than ever among the girls. One of them, who 
spends every spare moment she has in knitting, has made 
several pairs for her three brothers, and for the last few 
weeks she has been very busy knitting stockings for some 
poor children she is interested in. She teaches a sewing- 
class every Saturday morning from ten to twelve, and one 
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of her little pupils,who had been watching her knit when 
she would bring her work with her, said, ‘' Please, teacher, 
won't you make me a pair of warm stockings like that?” 
The remark gave her the idea. She immediately laid in 
a supply of bright scarlet wool, and has almost finished 
fifteen pairs of the prettiest golf-stockings, with narrow 
borders of black and red at the top, that were ever seen. 
These she proposes to fill with ‘‘ goodies,” candies, cakes, 
oranges, nuts, etc., and hang on a Christmas tree. Her 
next scheme is to send out invitations like the following: 

Miss Ethel Smith requests the pleasure of Miss Minnie O’Flattery's 
company on Wednesday afternoon, December 29, at 5 r.m. 

Christmas Tree. 179 East Seventy-second Street. 


Epita LAWRENCE. 


MENU FOR CHRISTMAS DINNER. 


Raw oysters. 
Giblet soup. 
Boiled fish, caper sauce. 
Roast turkey, chestnut stuffing. Cranberry sauce. 
Olives. Celery. Salted almonds. 
Salmi of duck. 
Grape jelly. 

Sweetbread patties. Mayonnaise of chicken. 
Browned turnips. Lima beans. 
Potato croquettes. 

Stewed tomatoes. Cauliflower. 

Cheese. Wafers. 
Christmas plum pudding. 
Orange sherbet. 
Christmas cake. Assorted cakes, 
Coffee. 
Nats. Fruit. Bonbons 
Créme de Menthe. 


Giblet Soup.—Prepare two sets of giblets. Put a table- 

spoonful of butter in a frying-pan, and set on the stove to 
melt. Cut 1 onion and 1 carrot in small squares, and put 
them in the hot butter to brown; skim them out, and put 
in a soup-kettle with two pounds of lean veal, the giblets, 
2 quarts of cold water, a bunch of soup herbs, and a sprig 
of parsley. Set over a moderate fire until the gizzards are 
tender; skim while boiling. Mix 2 table-spoonfuls of 
flour in the butter remaining in the frying-pan, strain into 
the soup, and let boil until thick. Take out the giblets, 
cut up, and put in the soup-tureen with the yolks of 5 or 
6 hard-boiled eggs. 
Boiled Fish.—Wash the fish in cold water, and wipe 
dry. Wrap ina cloth, and sew the edges. Put in a fish- 
kettle, cover with boiling water slightly salted, and let 
simmer ten minutes to every pound of fish. When done, 
take up, drain, remove the cloth, turn the fish on a dish, 
garnish with sliced lemon, and serve with caper sauce. 

Roast Turkey.—Draw and singe a young fat turkey. 
Roast 2 quarts of chestnuts, peel off the shells, and mash. 
Mix in a bow] with 2 oz. of butter and a little salt and pep- 
per, and put in the body of the turkey. Lard the breast 
with strips of salt pork, put in a baking-pan, add half a 
pint of water and a teaspoonful of salt, set in a yee 
oven, and allow fifteen minutes to every pound; baste 
every ten minutes. Serve with the gravy and cranberry 
sauce. 

Salmi of Duck.—Draw and clean a pair of ducks. Place 
them in a dripping-pan, spread bits of butter over the 
breasts, pour half a cup of water in the pan, and set in a 
hot oven for three-quarters of an hour. When done take 
up and cut into pieces. Put 2 oz. of butter in a sauce- 
pan, and stir over the fire until brown; then add 2 table- 
spoonfuls of flour, and mix until smooth; add a pint of 
boiling stock, and stir until it boils; season with a tea- 
spoonful of finely minced onion, the juice of half a lemon, 
a teaspoonful each of walnut, tomato, and mushroom cat- 
sups, pepper and salt; add the pieces of duck; cover, and 
let simmer for fifteen minutes; take from the fire, add a 
teacup of sherry, and serve in a heated dish. 

Sweetbread Patties.—Soak a pair of sweetbreads in warm 
salt and water for an hour; parboil, drain, and cool; cut 
them into squares, and lay aside. Make a white sauce, lay 
in the sweetbreads, and set on the stove to simmer for 
twenty -five minutes. Take from the sauce, which boil 
very low, add half a teacup of thick cream, pour over the 
sweetbreads, and stir; season with pepper, salt, and a 
table-spoonful of white wine. Fill patty-cases with the 
mixture, and serve. 

Mayonnaise of Chicken.—Draw, singe, and boil a fat 
chicken. When cold, cut the meat in small pieces, put 
in a salad-bowl, and set on ice. Wash and cut the white 
stalks of celery into pieces and throw in cold water. To 
every pint of chicken allow half a pint of celery, mix to- 
gether, dust with salt, and pour over a pint of mayonnaise 
dressing, mixing aac! Serve in a very cold dish. 

Browned Turnips.—Pare turnips and cut in slices; put 
in a saucepan, cover with boiling water, and cook until 
done. Drain. Put 2 oz. of butter in a frying-pan over 
the fire; when hot, add the turnips with a table-spoonful 
of sugar, stir and turn until brown. 

Potato Croquettes.—Mash a pint of potatoes. Beat the 
yolks of 2 eggs and add to the potatoes, with a teaspoon- 
ful of onion juice, half a grated nutmeg, a table-spoonful 
of minced parsley, and an ounce of butter; mix well; put 
in a saucepan and stir over the fire until thick; when 
cool, form into croquettes and fry in boiling lard. 

Cauliflower.—Pick off the outer leaves and break apart. 
Wash and soak in cold water for twenty minutes. Put in 
a kettle, cover with boiling water slightly salted, and let 
boil until tender. Arrange on toast, pour over cream 
sauce, and serve. 

Mince Pie.—Line pie-pans with puff-paste ; fill with 
mince-meat, and set in the oven for twenty minutes; then 
cover the tops with a very thin crust, and return to the 
oven until a fight brown. 

Christmas Plum Pudding.— Stone 1 |b. of muscatel 
raisins, 1 Jb. of sultana raisins ; wash 1 lb. of currants 
and dry: slice 1 lb. of citron; cut in small pieces 2 oz. 
each of bitter and sweet almonds, and 2 oz. each of can- 
died orange and lemon peel; grate 2 nutmegs; mix all to- 
gether with a pound of chopped beef suet, a pound of 
bread crumbs; add three-quarters of a pound of flour, and 
a teaspoonful of ginger extract. Beat 9 eggs very light, 
and add to the pudding, with a small glassof wine. Wet 
a pudding-bag in boiling water; then flour well, turn the 
pudding in it, tie securely, put in a kettle of water, and 
boil nine hours. Lift out of the water, let cool, turn out 
in a large dish. Stick blanched almonds over the top. 
Make a hole in the centre with a spoon and pour in a 
glass of French brandy. Serve with plum-pudding sauce. 


Mince pie. 
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Orange Sherbet.—Soak 2 oz. of gelatine in cold water 
for half an hour, pour over a quart of boiling water, and 
add a pint of sugar; stir over the fire until it comes to 
a boil. Set aside to cool. When cold add the juice of 
12 oranges and 2lemons. Then freeze. 

Exiza R. Parker. 


MEN’S WINTER FASHIONS. 


HE New York Horse Show, with its attendant cycle 

of similar exhibitions in other cities, the Thanksgiv- 

ing college games, and the holidays generally, are the 

most potent influences on men’s fashions. It is only after 

Horse Show week in New York that tailors and haber- 

dashers are actually sure of results. The ‘ horsy ” and 

college-boy elements are apt to be a bit flamboyant in 

style, but these characteristics are soon merged into more 

conservative methods, and the dress of the winter is prac- 
tically resolved before a fortnight. 

Ties are the first consideration. The ties of this sea- 
son may be divided into three dominant styles. The first 
is the always popular four-in-hand. This winter solid 
colors are the favorites. With frock-coat, and for after- 
noon calling, teas, and church, white is greatly in vogue. 
The ties are of plain white or China silk, and the knot or 
bow is made right under the collar, small, with the long 
ends narrow. lack, dark red, and marine blue are other 
fashionable tints. A species of four-in-hand of a very 
light silk, tied with small bow or knot, and with flowing 
ends, is yet another variation. Some of these are in deep 
blue, with small white figures of the usual design — 
squares, dots, large and small, circles, and tiny flowers— 
which are associated with foulards and materials of that 
description. The silk may be described as ‘‘ crinkly.” 

Of the Roman four-in-hands little need be said. They 
are very loud, and resemble the tricolored hat- bands 
worn by college men in midsummer, when any and all 
lavishness of color may be allowed. They are slightly 
narrow, and are tied in the same fashion as the ordinary 
four-in-hand. The three colors are absolutely contrast- 
ing. The present mode of wearing the four-in-hand with 
the high-band turn-down collar makes a small bow and a 
rather narrow tie necessary, Brilliant red four-in-hands 
came into some vogue before the Horse Show, but they 
seem to have vanished, and the Roman scarfs have lost 
also much in popularity, except with very young men. 

The fashionable waistcoat in these days is cut almost in 
clerical style, and so high as to give but little glimpse of 
the shirt and tie. This is a complete revolution from 
last year. In consequence the flat Ascot, the second of 
the prevailing scarfs of the year, has taken a new lease 
of life. White is worr on semi-dress occasions, yet the 
English solid blues, greens, dark reds, and heliotropes, 
with the conventional white figure very small, are chic 
and smart. At the Horse Show several men who have 
the reputation of being well dressed aired these in rather 
bright reds, and others again in pure white, the material 
duck, and stiffly starched. The aprons, as the two wide 
ends of the Ascot are called, are fastened with a tie or 
cravat pin very near the neck of the collar, so as to leave 
a very small V of silk. The puff is a variation of the As- 
cot, and is to be seen sometimes. 

The third tie is the small club bow, sometimes called 
the butterfly. These this winter are proper with the 
high-band turn-down collars, and the bow or knot is made 
so very small, tight, and compact as to cause a rumor that 
the wearers adjust them with tweezers. It requires no 
mean skill to be able to make a tie look as if it were 
ready made and not done by one’s self, and then rejoice 
in the consciousness that it is your own work—a double 
satisfaction, mental and physical. 

The evening white lawn tie is a little larger, but on the 
butterfly plan. The colored ties for evening wear prom- 
ised have not seen their fulfilment. Black satin for 
Tuxedo, white lawn for evening dress — this is the es- 
tablished rule, and an inversion of it is an absolute in- 
fraction of the canons of good taste. 

And so much for neck-wear. Waistcoats these days 
have become a matter of some attention. The waistcoat 
for evening wear is a bit higher, and the U shape is the 
one in vogue. White duck, piqué, and Marseilles waist- 
coats are seen in, great profusion at dances. They are 
double-breasted, with plain buttons. The metal and 
jewelled affairs affected by some men are loud and in 
wretched form. They should be relegated to the ob- 
scurity now enveloping velvet collared and cuffed even- 
ing and frock coats. Fawn and brown waistcoats, with 
small figures, cut very high, U shape, are favorites with 
frock-coats, and white ones are even worn, cut in the 
same fashion, and seem to be the specialty of the Lon- 
doner, and his imitator in dress from Paris. 

Gloves are comparatively unchanged in style. The 
brown kid and dog-skin is now more in favor than a year 
ago, but the gray undressed kid is still worn by many 
well-dressed men. For the evening white kids with black 
stitching are in vogue, and also at afternoon weddings 
and receptions. ‘This is an importation from London. 

In collars, as in scarfs, three styles prevail. For morn- 
ing the high-band turn-down, with which is worn either 
the small butterfly bow or the narrow solid-colored four- 
in-hand; for the afternoon or with frock-coat a straight 
standing collar with ends a little turned, so as to form 
a small opening at the neck; and in the evening a tall 
straight standing collar. 

A few don'ts with this new order of things are necessa- 
ry. Don’t, as a rule, wear a butterfly bow, unless it is 
the white lawn one to be used in the evening with your 
evening suit, with a standing collar. It is the one to be 
seen with the turn-down high band. Don’t wear Ascots 
with turn-down collars. Don’t wear a turn-down collar 
with a frock-coat, and consequently the Ascot and four- 
in-hand, and not the butterfly bow, are the proper ties 
with that garment. In concluding these don’ts, from the 
transgressing of many axioms of good dressing witnessed 
at the Horse Show, it is not amiss to call attention to the 
fact that under no circumstances should a white waist- 
coat be worn with dinner jacket or Tuxedo, that black 
shirt buttons with either Tuxedo or evening dress are Ju- 
gubrious and hideous, that watch chains are not to be seen 
with evening dress, and that a covert-coat is to be worn 
over a sack suit, and not over a frock-coat or cut-away. 

Attention to very small details makes the difference be- 
tween the elegantly dressed man, who is always prepared 
for an occasion, and the ill-dressed person whose clothes 
are a matter of accident. 
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DEFERRED HOPE. 
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VW E learn very early in life that we must 
wait But to learn how to wait is a 
much harder lesson, aud many of us never Oe 
learn | lL 
pe deferred,” says the old text, “‘ mak a('f aren) 
eth the heart sick But it is not because the y 
hope is deferred that the heart is sick. It is | a, (5 
wse while we wait we let ourselves be | At 
me a pre » fears, worries, anxieties, and e e Mt 
pairs; one day we are full of joyous an py) 
ticipation, the next full of dismal forebod | G, 
i I is that make the heart sick | A) 
while we are waiting for the realization of | uh 
our hope th 
If wew | but stop to consider the mat- | ~ Ps e yp 
ter we would see how unreasonable such (S 
waitin We teach a ttle child better, | V) 
W hile he w for the omised feast or out- ({{ 
ing we say him, sagely Employ your {))) 
f, my dear, and the time will pass more | ( 
juickly Do not think too much of the ) 
pleasure yy - at by Find something re sting okens 0 Regard MA 
iwreeabie t ado Ww ul trv to put your — i 
though into ind get all the enjoyment | W 
you ¢ i vhile you are waiting.” | ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ A) 
Now th he whole philosophy of life, | E invite inspection of our new pro- ‘l 
and if we did but know it at the right time, ‘ ‘ ee {{ 
} 
we might possess the future and the present ductions in exquisitely wrought i 
t Wi uld always have a hope to which “fh 
ve can look forward with the joys of an &) 
is in our horizon, and in the future to which | i) 
we ar hastenin we would always have | ‘ } 
s present occupation to Gli up cur walt | prepared expressly for the Holiday Season. // 
ing tine We may be sure it will be but ) 
4 temporary occupation, but whatever it is, | ((" 
we will get all we can from it. For to live {t}) 
fully up to every moment of the present Wi, 
while we are waiting for the future is the . (4) 
secret of how to live and how to wait. / | 
43 Union Square and 8 Maiden Lane, New York. wy 
‘ s if 
EMBROIDERED SPLASHERS 103 State St., Chicago. 925 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. [9 
NEW and very ornamental variety of Factory and Offices: Taunton, Mass. 3 
the useful and ubiquitous splasher is y . . . ; x lewelers. (AH 
mailé to cals Ga Gites of aay pam, ae Our goods are for sale by all the leading Jewelers. &) 
dimensions can scarce ly be given, as the i <a. 6 SSS GREE SSES =—— =>— G =— Fs. & = oo —— 33) 
width of the space to be covered is not al- SASS Sw) SSS SSS SSNS ») TSS S55 BPSSSASESS V~ 
ways the same, and while some housekeep- , a ae 


ers use the brass rod upon the wash-stands, 


others run the splasher upon a flat strip of 


wood about an inch broad, and long enough 
to extend b nd the wash-stand far enough 
to allow room for a slop-jar to stand beside 
it. In many rooms these splashers extend 
from a door to a wall. The ends of the strip 
ire nailed to the wall against which it rests 


ind bows of ribbon the col- 
or of the embroidery are placed over them 
Measure the covered, and al- 
third of it in addition for the ful- 
ness. If to be placed on a wash-stand, add to 
the length sufficient to make a frill which, 
when hemmed, will cover about one-third of 
from the rod to the top of the 
Make two runnings, to forma 
casing through which to pass the rod. Em 
broider the ruffle with sprays of flowers and | 
leaves, choosing the flowers to match the 


with small tack 


space to be 


low on 


the distance 
wash-stand 





color selected for the decorations of the | 
room, Sprays of golden-rod, wild roses and 
leaves, corn-flowers, carnations, etc., are all | 
pretty. When the splasher is fastened to | 


the wall the space beneath is frequently 


covered with cambric the color of the em 





roidery, and the material on which the flow- | 
ers are wrought is thin enough to permit the 
color to shimmer through it. Of course the | 
cambric should be a deep shade of the color 
of the flowers, as the tint is subdued by the | 
splasher gathered over it. Measure the space | 
in the same way as for the one to be run on | 
the rod of the wash-stand. But when used | 
on a wall it is well to allow an inch or an 
inch and a balf before running the casing to 
serve as a frill atthetop. This is also pretty 


for a wash-stand splasher, but not having 
the wall behind to support it, the dainty frill 
is apt soon to become crumpled, thus de- 
stroying the fresh effect of the whole, and | 
therefore is omitted by those who wish to 


launder their embroideries as seldom as pos- 
sible 
Very pretty wall-splashers may be made 


with the hem of the frill edged with lace. 
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“Boss Dandy” Camera, *5 


The Best 
Holiday Gift 


for 
Young and Old. 








ter, all encased in black grain leather m aking it th 
camera for snap-shots, portraiture, and all-around 





| Send 2e. stamp for intima of 

| Manhattan Products of 

Cameras, Lenses, and Supplice for every purpose. 
Stamps not necessary if you mention HARPER'S BAZAR 


MANHATTAN OPTICAL CO., OF N.Y. 


Works and Executive Office, Cresskill, N. J. 


Commit to 
<«—_Memory. 


In Germany the children in the schools Commit 
to Memory the words they are accustomed to 
stage and they are seldom at a loss for Music any- 

+ especiall aes 4 reat numbers are as- 
sing together, in mighty chorus, 
the songs and hymns he Fatheriand without 
reference to a book ‘‘for the words."’ This is 
@ grand result coming out of the Schools. In 
America too much time is occupied in teaching, 
not enough in learning, and, as a result, when 
we want to sing—perhaps only the National 
Hymn—*‘ nobody knows the words."’ Let it be 
regarded an essential part of School work, daily 
or weekly, for Teacher and pupil to Commit to 
Memory some good thing in Prose or Verse. 





The Franklin Square Song Collection comprises 
Right Numbers, which may be had bound sepa- 
rately or in different styles. These numbers may 
also be had in two volumes at $3.00 each. For full 
list of contents, sixteen hundred songs and hymns, 
alphabetically arranged. address 

Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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Get Out of the Rut. 


Habit and usage have kept you using lard for shortening and frying purposes. Your 3 
mother and grandmother brought you up to it, but they knew nothing of Cottolene. If 3 
you will only stop to consider that lard is just hog fat—impure, unclean, and condemned ¢ 
by physicians generally for ite unhealthy and indigestible qualities, your common sense ¢ 
and preference will say 


“Use COTTOLENE” 


& pure, vegetable oll, combined with wholesome, digestible beef suet. Cottolene has 5 
supplanted lard and other animal fats in thousands of households, 
for it serves their every purpose better, and serves it without grease, 3 
odor or indigestion. Highly endorsed by medical and cooking 
authorities as pure, clean, healthful and nutritious. : 
The genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere in one to ten pound yel- § 
iow tins,with our trade-marks—“Cotlolene” and steer’s head in cotton- § 
plant wreath—on every tin. Not guaranteed if sold in any other } 
way. Made only by 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
8t. Lovis. New York. 
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Le eee on thai off Blow ochester Lamp. 
utility and beauty in highest degree. There 
eee 2 Ga SS Se & henge. 
3d, They are made in but one grade of burner—the best. . ‘s 


No matter what the - of your purse you can always 
get a New Roe is 

equipped with the best burner and seamless brass oil 
But be sure the lamp you buy has the name 
“The New Rochester ” stamped in the metal- 
If your dealer cannot or will not supply 


2d, Because they combine 


ester 


the genuine “ New 
send to us for catalog. Free on application to Dept. H B. 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP CO.., 42 Park Place and 37 Barclay St., New York. 


Right chimney, good lamp. 
Wrong chimney, bad lamp. 


New paliiaees Lam ps 


are among the things most appropriate for Wedding or 


Holiday Gifts. 


ood,” “ bargain 


Lamp suitable for your purpose, 


none gen & 


ester,” or the style you want, 
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THE RED-BRIDGE NEIGHBORHOOD." 


BY MARIA LOUISE POOL, 


AUTHOR OF ‘‘Mrs. GERALD,” ‘“‘THE Two SALOMEsS,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
WHERE JS THE NEW MASTER? 


VERYBODY said, first, ‘‘ I wonder where Robert is!” 

They said this before old Mr. Nawn was ready for 
burial, and they continued to say it. Somebody, more 
daring than the others, wondered if Robert knew anything 
about who stole that gold from his father. Very likely 
it was the shock of losing his gold that brought on the 
stroke. 

When this had been said once it was said again, with 
the addition that young Nawn had got into trouble about 
money; he had been gambling in stocks with old Drake 
at the Falls; he was in love with Isabel Keating, every- 
body knew; and he had just got his divorce. He was in 
a bad way generally. Well, what could you expect of a 
fellow who was old Nawn’s son, and whose mother’s rela- 
tives, some of them, had been—well, very queer indeed? 
Though Robert, to be sure, when he married Olive New- 
comb, had seemed to be well enough. Still, people now 
remembered that they had thought that Olive, being as 
nice a girl as ever was, ought to have considered a great 
while before she married young Nawn. But the two 
had been in love, if ever a man and woman had been in 
love. You couldn’t tell—you didn’t know—how things 
were coming out. 

It was very plain that Robert ought to come home. 
Here he was, owner of all the property that bad been his 
father’s; and he was a free man now; he could marry Is- 
abel any time. What would Robert do with the boy? 

Fortunately for Olive’s peace of mind, this question 
about the boy was not put in her hearing. 
But she knew that the divorce was an ac- 
complished fact. She had been informed of- 
ficially of the proceedings. She refused to 
speak on this subject to any one. Even her 
mother could not make her break this silence. 
Two or three times Olive had gazed at her 
mother intently, while a peculiar look came 
to her eyes; this was when she was thinking 
that it was her mother who had gone to 
Robert Nawn and told him that her daughter 
was dying for him. ‘‘ And I was dying,” 
sternly, to herself, ‘‘and no one ought to 
have meddied. How can a man or woman 
dare to meddle?” 

The funeral was over; the great house stood 
in the June sunshine without its old master. 
The grass and pudding-bags had been tram- 
pled in the wide yard by the feet of the horses 
that had dragged the hearse to the door; the 
gay orioles flitted in the poplars, and the 
sweet air rang with their frequent song— 
the bird-flute that pluys the sume song for 
the funeral and for the wedding. 

Where was the new master of the house? 
Already Olive was gathering her belongings 
together, ani pitiably few they were. She 
would not stay here; she would go to her 
mother’s with Victor immediately. She 
would not stay another night in this house, 
which belonged to Robert Nawn, but not to 
her husband. 

She was standing in the great empty south 
front room, where she had brought her things 
to put them in a trunk that was open there. 
Her mother had gone on to tell Ruth to have 
hot biscuit for supper, and to make two pans, 
and to open a jar of quince preserve. Vic- 
tor was walking here and there about the 
house, occasionally coming to his mother to 
ask a question or make a remark. He had 
just informed Olive that Tommy Jewett had 
told him that his (Tommy’s) mother had said 
that Olive and her boy needn’t have moved if 
it hadn’t been for that divorce, and that it 
was a shame. 

‘Is it the divorce that makes you move, 
mammy ?” 

‘*We won't talk of that,” had been the 
answer, with more severity than Olive usu- 
ally employed in addressing Victor. 

** Lizzie ’n’ I c’n come up here ’n’ finish the 
dike ’n’ play Holland just the same, can’t 
we?” he asked. But before any reply could 
be given he exclaimed: ‘‘ Oh, there’s Isabel 
Keating coming across the road! I'm going 
to meet her. I like her.” 

A swift hand caught the boy back. Vic- 
tor looked up frightened into his mother’s 
flashing face. 

“Like her—do you?” she cried; then, in- 
stantly recovering herself, Olive dropped her 
hand and said, coldly, ‘‘ Go, then.” 

But the boy shrank away, bewildered. He 
had never seen his mother look like that. 
The next moment he had walked slowly out 
of the room. 

Now Olive heard a step on the grass of the 
ard; a girl came up to the open window. 
There was no salutation between the two; 
they glanced at each other in silence. 

‘*Has he come back?” asked Isabel. She 
was pale, and her eyes were hollow. 

‘No. Buthe may havecome; how should 
I know?” 

Olive advanced to the window. She stood 
beside it and leaned one hand heavily against 
the wall. 

‘‘He ought to come,” said Isabel; and 
she added, in a whisper, ‘‘Do you know 
what they’re saying in the neighborhood?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Folks are wondering if ’twas he that 
took the old man’s gold. They’re saying 
dreadful things about him. Hadn’t you 
heard?” 

i) No ” 
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**Do you think he could do such a thing?” Isabel came 

nearer, and her whisper was still lower as she asked this 
uestion, There was no answer. Isabel put her hand 

through the open space beneath the raised sash and touch- 
ed Olive’s arm. Olive moved away from the hand. ‘‘ Do 
you think he could do such a thing?” she repeated. 

**T don’t know,” Olive answered, slowly. 

‘You came to me’ and told me that Robert ought to 
come home. I’ve been thinking a great deal. You needn’t 
be so afraid I shall touch you, Olive Newcomb.” 

“‘T’m not afraid.” 

**Yes, you are. You despise me. You needn't. I 
thought I was a brave woman and didn’t care for any- 
thing.” Isabel peered into the room. ‘Are you alone 
in there?” she asked. 

‘* Yes.” 

There was nothing of Isabel’s ordinary dashing grace 
of manner in her appearance now. 

“*T thought I didn’t care for anything,” she went on, 
‘but something’s come over me. Just to think of Rob- 
ert’s— But perhaps he didn’t do it.” No answer from 
Olive. “I’m sure you want me to go away,” went on 
the girl, “but I’m not ready to go yet. Did you know 
the divorce had been granted? Incompatibility, I believe.” 

**I knew it had been granted.” 

‘*I suppose so. But you didn’t know that old Nawn 
paid all the expense. And he hated to part with money. 
Robert told me his father had hurried him about starting 
the affair.” Olive was silent. She was confused, and yet 
there was a gleam of understanding in her mind. Why 
didn’t this girl go away? ‘‘I couldn’t help coming,” said 


Isabel, almost humbly. ‘‘It’s so strange for me to feel 
frightened. Yvu'll see Robert; he'll want to see you. 
He won't stay away, now that all this property is his. And 
the boy—what about the boy?” 

‘Nothing about him,” sternly. 

‘* You know they often give the child to the father; you 
must know that.” Olive stood quiet; Isabel, watching 
her, felt her own heart contract as she looked at the face 
before her. ‘‘ You must have thought of that,” she said. 

‘*No,” said Olive, speaking thickly, ‘I hadn't thought 
of that. No one will ever take Victor from me—no one 
save God!” 

After a silence Isabel exclaimed: “‘ How curious it must 
be to love a child in that way! I never should.” 

She turned away, walking slowly, almost as if she were 
old, out towards the road. She looked up and down the 
highway mechanically, and not as if she expected to see 
any one. As she looked, a horse and buggy came on to 
the bridge from the farther side. The horse trotted brisk- 
ly, and the sound of his feet on the planks mingled plea- 
santly with the babble made by the birds as they flew 
among the trees and shrubs. Presently Isabel went on 
along the road and she met this equipage, the horse trot- 
ting steadily up the slope. There was only one person in 
the buggy, a man, who, when he saw Isabel, pulled in the 
lines, and lifted his hat as he asked, “Can you tell me 
where the old Nawn place is?” 

A flush came to Isabel’s cheek. She was one of those 
women who are involuntarily different, more awakened, 
when addressed by a personable man; and this man was 
tall, well dressed, with a strong face and strong eyes, 
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‘That's the old Nawn place,” answered Isabel. She 
pointed as she spoke. 

** Thank you.” 

The man drove on, and in a few minutes his horse was 
standing fetlock-deep in the coarse grass of the Nawn yard. 
After looking about him, the stranger at last found a 
place to hitch the animal. He took a green baize bag 
from the carriage, and, with it in his hand, he weat tow- 
ards the door 

Olive had been standing just where Isabel had left her. 
She had not been thinking; she had merely been suffer- 
ing. She vaguely heard the steps, aud tried to rouse herself. 
When the old knocker clanged she walked to the door, 
which was partially open. 

The man took off his hat again. ‘I was told this was 
the Nawn place.” 


* Yes, it is.” 
Olive did not know that the man’s eyes had seen her 
comprehensively—that they bad taken in the noble, un- 


conscious pose of sadness and womanly power, the ripe 
attractiveness of that face with its pallor and sorrow, that 
were not at all the pallor and sorrow of a weak woman. 

“| have come to see Mrs. Nawn—Mrs. Robert Nawn,” 
said the man. “ My name is William Hyland.” 

‘Tam Mrs. Robert Nawn,” replied Olive; then she 
caught at her words—*' no, I'm not. I don't know what 
I am.” 

Her eyes, large with pain and bewilderment, were raised 
to the stranger. Ile extended his hand quickly and took 
her hand. He led her into the house and to a chair. 

[ understand,” he said, gently, ‘‘ and. 1 know you've 


been suffering. You were Robert Nawn's wife. You 
were Olive Newcomb.” 

Yes.” 

* You are now divorced. But I suppose you will still 
choose to be called Mrs. Nawn, on account of the child 


[am told that there is a child?” interrogatively. 

* Yes,” answered Olive, ‘ there is a child.” She was 
sitting motionless, holding fast to the arms of her chair. 

* You wish to retain the custody of the child?” 

‘*I do!” as if she were taking her oath. 

‘That may be considered later. I came—” 

“It need not be considered,” in a savage whisper that 
was yet perfectly quiet; ‘ I shall keep Victor.” 

Mr. Hyland had not seated himself; he was standing in 
front of Olive, one hand resting on the top ofa chair. It 
was a large, well-kept hand, very white, and suggesting 
great muscular power. As its owner continued looking 
at the woman before him this hand gripped the chair more 
closely, but the man’s face did not change. 

I came,” he resumed, ‘‘ to inform you concerning the 
late Mr. Nawn’s will, and to advise that it be probated at 
once. [ am the junior member of the firm of attorneys 
Cabot & Hyland, of the Falls Village. The late Mr. 
Nawn had very little work for lawyers, but what he had 
he gave to us.” 

Olive made an effort to listen, though it was with diffi- 
culty that she could detach her mind from the thought 
that even a suggestion could be made that Victor should 
be taken from her. ‘Mr. Nawn did not make a will,” 
she said 

Mr. Hyland smiled. His smile broke up the too reso- 
lute expression of his features, and gave a suggestion of 
something warm and very human, ‘ Pardon me,” he re- 
turned, “ he did make a will.” 

** But,” began Olive, ‘‘he always said that he should 
not do so; he said he didn’t believe in interfering with 
the prospects of the heir, if a man had an heir.” She 
spoke hurriedly, and there was an expression of confusion 
on her countenance 

Mr. Hyland smiled again. “It is of no consequence 
what a man says in comparison with what he does,” he 
responded. ‘‘] am aware that the late Mr. Nawn used to 
talk like that. It’s a curious thing that some people are 
pleased to deceive others; they chuckle to think what a 
surprise they will cause some day. I have a copy of the 
will here. It’s as strong a document as ever was written. 
Indeed, the maker of it threatened us with coming back 
from his grave to punish us if there should be a weak 
spot init. I flatter myself there isn’t a weak spot. With 
the exception of one or two little legacies—to speak accu- 
rately, two legacies: one to his son and one to his old 
housekeeper, ove Barlow—the entire property is yours, 
Mrs. Nawn; yours to do as you please with, absolutely 
without a hampering clause. But you are advised not to 
let Robert Nawn get any of it—strongly advised. We 
counselled the late Mr. Nawn to tie up the whole so that 
you coulda’t give any to Robert Nawn, but the testator 
would not hear of that. He said you should be a free 
ageut; hesaid—excuse me—that he really believed that you 
were not the woman to be made a fool of the second time by 
the same man. Of course I don’t know what he meant. 
It isn’t necessary that I should know. Old Mr. Nawn 
was a richer man, I fancy, even than he was thought to 
be. He made shrewd investments; he never lost, and he 
never spent anything. The entire estate will figure up to 
something like eight hundred thousand dollars, I am 
appointed executor and administrator. I shall probably 
be obliged to confer with you frequently until” the es- 
tate is settled.” Mr. Hyland had spoken in a matter-of- 
fact tone, watching the face before him as he went on. 
“Do you wish to hear the will read, or will you look it 
over?” 

He took a document from the bag and extended it tow- 
ards Olive. Butshe shook her head. She could not speak. 
She was thinking that now she had means to fight those 
who should try to take her boy from her. 


CHAPTER XLVL 
MR. NAWN’S LETTER, 


At last Olive stirred slightly in her chair. She raised 
her hand to her head, pressing the across her eyes. 
The stranger was watching oe t was interesting to 
him to see how a person received the unexpected news of 
the ownership of great wealth. Usually some phase of 
innate, long-hidden selfishness cropped out unmistakably. 

‘Is it true?” Olive had removed her hand from her 
head, and was now leaning forward towards the lawyer. 

“Oh yes, quite true,” he replied. “Of course it is 
difficult for you to realize at first. If you would read 
the will, the written words would help you to a belief in 
the fact.” 

“No, no. I believe it, since you tell me so. But it is 
strange—sfrange.” Olive’s eyes wandered to the window; 
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she looked through it and ‘on to the lush growing grass of 
the meadows near the Creeper. To be tleh—to be rich— 
that meant everything for Victor. “God help me to help 
my boy!” she said, aloud, forgetting for the instant that 
she was not alone. Then she colored deeply, casting down 
her eyes. 

‘**Amen!” said Mr. Hyland, softly. He drew the chair 
around and sat down in it. He returned the copy of the 
will to the bag, but he took out something else, an envel- 
ope, sealed and addressed. He held this envel towards 
Olive, saying: “‘ This is a letter to you. I don’t know 
what is in it. Mr. Nawn, our client, left it with us a few 
months ago, to be given to you as svon as possible after his 
death. It may contain instructions; but you understand 
that no instructions given in that way are any more bind- 
ing than advice which may be followed or may not be. 
You should not think it more necessary to obey a request 
simply because it was made by one who is now dead. It 
is for the living to decide for the living. But this is not 
lawyer’s counsel, Mrs, Nawn, it is only a friendly sug- 
gestion. And now I will go. I shal! directly take the steps 
necessary to put you in possession. Meanwhile consult 
me at any time.” 

Mr. Hyland rose and looked around for his hat; Olive 
rose also, but she had a vague expression upon her face. 
She was plainly trying to adjust herself to the —— of 
the future that was opening before her. The gentleman 
walked towards the open door. He found his hat upon 
the table in the hall. He noted the sordid shabbiness of 
everything, the desolation. Ouly that woman standing 
there, poor as were her clothes, was not shabby. ‘‘ Good- 
by, Mrs. Nawn,” he said. 

Olive started forward. She extended her hand as if 
she would place it on his arm, but the hand dropped. 
* You're a lawyer, Mr.—Mr.—” 

* Hyland. es, I’m a lawyer.” 

“Then there is one thing, Mr. Hyland, that I want you 
to help me to do. I’ve no one else to ask—no one; and 
you're wise, I suppose, und strong.” 

Here she paused. She had an indistinct feeling that 
there was too much thrill in her voice. As for the man, 
he was thinking that he had never heard so sweet a voice. 
But he waited, without speaking, wishing he might, in- 
deed, be the wisest and strongest in all aid he could give 
this woman. Olive clasped her bands tightly, then dropped 
them agaiv. Since her emotion was so strong, she must 
endeavor to seem cold. 

‘IT hear,” she began, in rather a high tone, “that it is 
possible, since I am divorced, that my child may be taken 
from me. I must have him. He shall not be taken from 
me. Spend all this money, Mr. Hyland, but don’t let 
them take him away. I’m his mother” —she uncon- 
sciously raised her hand and put it aguinst her throat as 
if she were choking—“ he loves me—he belongs to me. I 
do fully believe” —solemnly—‘‘ that it will be better for 
him to be with me. His father never cared greatly for 
him, so Victor does not much love him. Ought I to tell 

ou all this? I don’t know—I am very ignorant. I’ve 
ived right here and done house- work. But Lsay I 
must keep my boy—at least until he is older and can 
understand dnd judge.” Olive took a step forward. Mr. 
Hyland was perfectly aware ‘that he was hardly an in- 
dividual to her, that he was only something that might 
possibly help her keep her boy. ‘‘If I know anything,” 
she exclaimed, with fervid solemnity, ‘‘I wish for what 
is best for him., He ought not to be with his father. Oh, 
what am I saying ?”—reddening deeplv—“ and to you, a 
st r! You cannot understand that I might be excited 
by all this.” 

“She isn’t thinking much about the money,” were the 
words in the lawyer's mind. Aloud be said, in a simply 
practical way: ‘‘You must remember that you cannot 
speak too plainly to your legal adviser, Mrs. Nawn. He 
should know absolutely everything that bears upon the 
case. You empower me to act for you and. to give 
counsel?” 

“Yes. And do not forget that there is only one thing 
in this world that I really care about—the best good for 
my son.” The mother spoke these words as if she had 
opened a page of her heart, and the mau reverently felt 
that it was so. 

“I shall do all I can,” he answered. Then he walked 
down the path to his carriage. 

At the same moment a door in the rear of the house 
opened and shut noisily; thickly shod feet clattered over 
bare floors, and Victor flang himself men his mother. 

**The floods have gone over the dike, mammy,” he 
cried; ‘* we're goin’ to have an awful time. I wish I had 
a boat, so I could save Lizzie Fuller.” 

“Hush!” said Olive. ‘‘ Don’t be so rough.” 

‘* Who's that man?” in a lower tone. 

Mr. Hyland looked at the open doorway and raised his 
hat in farewell. He saw the tall pale woman with the 
anxiously brilliant eyes holding by the hand a stalwart 
sunburnt boy. She bowed iu response to his salutation. 
Then the man drove away. 

“Olive! Olive, I say!” called a voice from somewhere 
in the back of the house. 

“Yes, mother,” was the reply. But Olive did not 
move. She stood holding Victor's hand at the open door. 
There came the thought that she and Victor were just 
starting out in a new life. 

Mrs. Newcomb came forward into the hall. She bad on 
her best black dress, but the skirt of it was turned up and 
pinned about her waist, and she wore a long white apron 
over it, 

‘*T was wonderin’ if I should put the bread and pies 
into that basket ’n’ take um home to-night,” she said. 

“No,” responded Olive, ‘‘you needn’t take them. I 
shall stay here.” 3 

** What's that you're saying?” shrilly. ‘‘ You told me 
‘fore the fenel that you shouldn't stay here another 
night.” 

ss Mother.” replied Olive, gently, ‘‘don’t talk about it 
now. I only know that I’m going to stay here at present. 
Perhaps ”"—and here a curious and exhilarating sense of 
power made itself felt, though dimly—‘“ perhaps | shall 
make some chahges; and it may be that you and Aunt 


Ruth will come here to live.” 

Mrs. Newcomb’s eyes became wild. She was afraid her 
daughtet ‘‘ wa'n’t right in her head.” 

* But this is Robert’s house now,” she said, ‘‘’n’ I must 
say ’t I shouldn’t think you'd want to stay bere one single 
instant. ’Ain’t you got no pride, I sh’d like to know?” 

Olive was about to say that it was not Robert’s house, 
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but the strangeness of the fact made her hesitate. Could 
she be mistaken, after all? ‘I've changed my mind about 
~—— here,” was her answer. 

he looked back into the front room where she had lis- 
tened to the startling news. She saw an envelope lyin 
on the table. That was the letter which the lawyer had 
said Mr. Nawn bad left for her. Victor had darted away 
to his dike and his imagiuary flood. 

“*When I've bad time to think, I'll talk with you,” 
Olive now said to her mother. 

*:T suw a buggy going down the road. Has it been here?” 
inquired Mrs. Newcomb. 

* Yes—a man from the Falls on business.” Olive had 
gone into the front room, and now lield the letter in her 
hand. 

“You needn’t trouble yourself,” returned Mrs. New- 
comb, tes'‘'y. “I guess I c’n stan’ it ’thout knowing; ’n’ 
if I can’t, 1 sh’ll be likely to see Esther Rice ‘fore sunset, 
‘n’ if she don’t know, I'll jest give it up, that’s all.” 

Mrs. Newcomb passed on into the back of the house 
again, and could presently be heard clattering dishes in- 
dignantly. In the midst of all other feeling, these two 
women experienced an uncanny sense of freedom, which 
they enjoyed, though it seemed rathér wicked to-enjoy it. 

Olive went out of doors. She held the letter. The su- 
perscription was in the close, heavily written hand of the 

ead man. She paused under a thick pine-tree, but that 
seemed too near the house. She went on until she stood 
beneath a great willow whose branches swept about so 
broadly that the farther twigs touched the opposite bank 
of the Creeper; for this tree grew on the river's bank. 
Here was the place in which to read her letter. This lit- 
tle river was associated intimately with her life; it was 
an old friend. She looked down at the golden-brown 
sands at the botiom. It occurred to her that this lawyer 
—was his name Hyland?—had eyes of the color of this 
warm-tinted sand on the Creeper’s bed. She did not 
know that she had noticed them, and she forgot them di- 
rectly. 

Old Mr. Nawn was buried. He had been buried four 
hours now—yes, more than_four hours. Why did she hes- 
itate in regard to the letter? Why do we hesitate at such 
moments? There seems to be no reasonable reason, but 
the fact is that we pause at the edge and thrust back cu- 
riosity and interest. Leaning agaiust the stem of the wil- 
low, Olive opened the letter that the old man had left for 
her. It was a thick, long epistle, and she wondered that 
it should be so. It began abruptly, and every sentence 
sounded so like the writer of it that, as she read, Olive 
heard Mr. Nawn’s voice as plainly as she had ever heard 
it: 

It was that business of the butter-mould that first set me think- 
ing. You'll remember it fast enough. I was mad with you. I waut- 
ed to sell a bit less than a pound for a pound, and you put a spoke in 
the whole affair. Oh yes, I was mad, but when Bob took my side I 
was madder with him than I had been with you. 1 thought it was 
thundering mean of him to take up in that way. Bat Bob is mean, 
there's no mistake about that, and he’s always been so afraid that he 
wouldn't get my property. I shall langh in my grave when I think 
of his face when be finds out. Only I sha'n'’t think, and so sha’n’t 
langh. But perhaps I shall know somehow. I hope! shall. You're 
a good girl, Vlive. How tremendously sorry I was for you when I 
found you over there at the Raymore place when Bob was putting 
down the carpet! That is, I was as sorry as I ever am for anything, 
save when I lose a dollar somehow. But that doesn’t happen often— 
1 look out for that. 

You see, | knew Bob. I'd known him all bis life. He hasn't a fine 
thing in him, really. Ihaven’t much, but I do believe I'm a peg ahead 
of him. But he’s got the face of an angel—no, I mean of that hand- 
some god—just the kind that women will go wild about and endow 
the owner with everything noble. It’s unaccountable about women. 
Though you're ove of ’em, I'll bet you can’t explain*em. And Bob, 
when he was in the mood, had a smile, and ench ways—his mother 
right over egain, only he’s a man and she was a woman, and a woman 
can go ahead of anything male in that line every time. You see, I’m 
writing helter-skelter, just as I please, and you may read it or not. 
But I guess you'll read it. 1 mean you to have this before I’ve been 
twenty-four hours buried. I shall give it to Hyland, and Hyland.’ll 
do as he says, though he js a lawyer. 

Yes, it was the butter-mould begun it. You looked kind of grand 
when you said you couldn't use that mould, and you gave me a mighty 
strong feeling that you were a right up-and-down woman, and could 
be trusted. You wanted to do right,too. There's a lot of talk about 
wanting to do right, bat who cares about talk? I gave in about the 
butter after Bob had remonstrated with you. You'd always yield if 
you hadn’t a principle in the way; I found that out. You'd try to eat 
bran so as to be saving, if we wanted yon to eat bran. I s’pose you 
didn’t care so much if you were hungry. But when the boy came— 
why, then you stood out for nourishing food, it was plain, for him. 
Do you remember that day you wouldn't give the brat skim-milk, 
thongh I suggested that you do so, and Bob immediately added that 
we couldn't afford to drink milk with the cream in it—we ought to 
make all the butter we could? You repeated that the boy was grow- 
ing and needed proper food. You didn’t say it before Victor, though. 
He got the fresh milk; he always had it. 

Don’t yon think, if I'd chosen to do it, I could have stopped all 
that? I'd have pat my foot down. Bub was bewildered because I 
didn’t put my foot down. He got off the track, but he didn't know 
enongh to get on again. I watched you clover ‘n you knew, for when 
I nsed to sit in the kitchen and smoke, I saw every motion you made— 
I knew you didn’t waste a thing. The dish-water went into the pig- 
pail every time. I saw how you cooked. You naturally had rather a 
lavish hand, being Israel Newcom)'s daughter, but you changed. As 
the months went on, your face chaiged too. I tell you, I kept my eye 
on you. You knew I watched you, but you didn’t guess how closely. 
1 did hate to see that line come between your eyes, and that clore shut- 
ting of your mouth. But I couldu’t help it. You'd got Bob hitched 
to you, and you'd got to get along as best you could. If Bob came 
home and smiled at you that line faded away. But finally it didn’t 
make so much dMference whether Bob smiled or not. And you didn't 
know what he was up to—how should you? And there was that oth- 
er girl in the background. 

Very soon the boy began to be a comfort to you. Don’t love that 
boy too well, Olive. You just mind what I say. He doesn't look like 
bis father, or seem like him, bat, for all that, he may have a streak 
in him that "ll spoil the whole lot. Don't set your heart on him. 
But you will; your experience with your busband won't teach you 
anything. 


Here Olive paused and leaned her head back against 
the tree, her eyes wandering down the stream. That 
question and that fear which very rarely left her mind 
were called into acute life again—would Victor be like 
his father? She had studied the boy as one studies the 
most precious thing in the world—hoping and fearing. 
But who could tell? Sometimes she had moments of re- 
solving that she would not love Victor so much. She 
would be reasonable in her affection. This resolution was 
entirely without any result, save that, for a very short 
period of time, it gave ber the sensation that she was de- 
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frauding herself. Nevertheless, she was frightened when 
She stopped to think how she loved the boy. She let her 
heart pour itself out upon him. This love gave her so 
deep, so exquisite a happiness that it was as if she were 
insured against all ills so long as she had Victor. She 
had felt that so often. She could suffer deeply and keen- 
ly, but the very citadel of her heart was safe so long as 
she had Victor. 

As she sat there now, with the old man’s letter on her 
lap, she began to do what she so often found herself doing 
~—reckoning up how many years Victor would still be a 
child. While he was a cbild, if God spared him, he would 
be hers. She was greedy at thought of all the weeks and 
days. She would hold them, she would give herself a 
leisurely sense of their dearness and sweetness as they 
ar aap not one of them should slip by without bein 

ully tasted. She would never have to say to herself, 
**Oh, why didn’t I realize?” She would gain that rare 
art of really living her present. 

Then in upon her other thoughts flashed brilliantly the 
new knowledge, ‘“‘1 am rich.” She humbly asked God 
to make her able to use her wealth well. She must make 
it a blessing instead of a curse. Surely the Nawn money 
had never yet been a blessing. How strange it all was! 
She shut her eyes and bent her head. Again she saw that 
pile of gold on the old man’s table, and the look on the 
old man’s face as he put his hands into it. And now he 
had been called away, and he had left his gold. 

She lifted her head. A narrow bar of sunlight came 
between the branches full upon the letter in her lap. She 
began to read again. Her eyes travelled once more over 
the words, ‘‘ Your experience with your husband won't 
teach you anything.” ‘Why should it?” she asked, 
aloud. ‘‘ Victor is a child—he is my own.” Then, with 
a ferocious accent: ‘‘ No one in this world shall separate 
us! No one! I’m strong for that! Thank God, I’m 
strong for that!” 

It was some moments before she could command her at- 
tention. The bar of sunlight had travelled a little, and 
was now lying across her face. She would not move to 
avoid it. A sudden superstition made her think that it 
would be a ‘‘ bad sign” if she were now to avoid this 
June sunlight. Why is it that an intense love of any 
kind tends te make us superstitious? 

With the sunshine in her eyes, Olive yet managed to 
read the heavy black writing on the page before her: 


I'm going on with thie document at odd times, because I rather 
like to do it. Lenjoy thinking of your surprise when you find you're 
arich woman. Of course your first thought "Il be of the boy. 

I can tell you the exact minute when the idea of giving you my 
money came into my bead. It was after I got over being mad about 
that butter mould. And Bob seemed so mean. I was mean; but, by 
George! I never could think of half the mean things to do that would 
hatch themselves out in his brain. He would gamble in stocks even 
while he pinched acent. I got almighty sick of thinking that he was 
going to have my money; but I kept on talking as if I shouldn't make 
awill That was my joke. If there's any life after you're dead, you 
may think of me as chuckling over that joke. Bob thinking that I was 
living too long, and longing to push me to one side and put bis hands 
into my gold! I guess not. I've made the strongest kind of a will, and 
I've left him five thousand, and old Barlow five thousand. The rest is 
yours. I wouldn't make any restrictions. If I live a few years, you'll 
have your eyes opened as to that scamp of a husband of yours, and 
you won't give him anything. Mind you don’t! Mind you don’t! 


These last words were heavily underscored. Olive 
hurried over them, for her eyes had seized upon the lines 
following: 

You remember that night the burglar came into my room, and you 
ran in and helped me, and the villain got off? You didn’t know who 
he was, did you? I never dared to ask. 

Olive rose to her feet quickly. The bar of sunlight 
had glided on beyond her. 


(To BE CONTINUED.) 


ANSWERS TO #2 
CORRESPONDEN 


Miss P.—Yon are mistaken in thinking the veil is always worn over 
the face at a church wedding; on the contrary, it is much oftener 
worn thrown back. For a emall home wedding it will be better for 
you to wear yours off your face. Short veils are worn only by the 
bridemaids; a bride’s veil should reach far down on the skirt of the 
gown, unless it is an heirloom of some rare piece of lace that is only 
long enough to reach a little below the waist. Tulle veils are always 
loug. 





M. G. F.—As you are inclined to be stout, I would advise you to make 
up your brown velvet into a waist with short basque at the back; 
this will give you longer lines; the front can be somewhat on the 
blonse plan, and open to show a vest of pale yellow satin covered 
with jabot of heavy cream lace. The sleeves you must make quite 
small, with only a slight fulness at the top. Make the collar of brown 
velvet in the back, bat of the same material as the vestiu front. You 
will find in almost any number of the Bazan now some illustration 
of waist that can easily be copied. I would advise you to beware of 
a blouse back, as it is most uabecomiug to avy but a tall slender 
woman. 


Constant Reaper.—Black satin waists are fashionable at present, 
and you would do well to make up the material you have by itself 
and pot combining it with anything else. Make a round waist, the 
front laid in crossed surplice folds, which must not be drawn too tight 
at the waist-line. A yoke of white lace appliqué showing between the 
folds will make it very «mart, but if it is more becoming, you can 
have the front in blouse effect, and have the vest of full white mousse- 
line de soie with lace ruffles. Sleeves must be shirred and have a 
short cap over the top—a square epaulette. Finish the waist with 
a sash of black eatin ribbon fastened with a hand buckle. 





Mas. J. E. W.—Both the colors you enclose are in fashion this sea- 
son, and in Bazar No. 50 is an illustration which has a cut pattern that 
will be excellent for you to follow in making up the mauve. The 
prettiest way to make up your other material would be in circular 
skirt with a band of narrow embroidery around the foot—red and 
white with gold. Make the waist a short jacket, with square tabs in 
front coming below the belt, and wide standing-out revers of shirred 
cerise velvet, and a full vest of mousseline de soie and lace. The 
sleeves nearly tight-fitting, and finished at the wrist with a band of the 
passementerie, which must also be put around the entire jacket. Silk 
or some light-weight material is altogether the best for theatre wear. 
You can have a charming costume of pale gray made with plain skirt 
cut in the new apron shape. A round waist, tight-fitting in the back, 
in front with a square yoke and high collar of heavy cream lace over 
satin, and a wide square collar tarned down from the yoke and ex- 
tending iu epaulettes over the sleeves, which are shirred and finished 
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at the wrist with lace roffles. A small bonnet of pink roses with two 
white tips will be smart with this gown, or you can have one of the 
bows of twisted velvet with white aigrette ; the latter is really a theatre 
bounet.—If you will look over the last two or three numbers of the 
Bazax you will find several illustrations of silk and poplin gowns. — 
Unless you have had instruction it would not be advisable to under- 
take the hair-work yourself, 


Aw Op Sussoniper.—There are a great many ékirt and coat cos- 
tumes this autumn; indeed, many women consider the coats smarter 
than the blouses. You should decidedly rather make your black serge 
as you at first intended, only have the jacket longer than those of last 
year, and with smaller sleeves. There are some new couts made with 
side pieces attached and reaching almost to the knees, but these are 
somewhat too exaggerated. The loose front is more fashionable than 
the tight-fitting, but there is no other marked difference.—A gured 
ekirt trimmed with rows of braid, or plain, is quite smart. For your 
smarter gown I would advise a circular skirt trimmed with curved 
rows of braid. The waist, tight-fitting in the back, must blouse in 
front, and will look effective if opened with wide revers of white 
eatin strapped with narrow black velvet ribbon, and vest to match 
the revers. You can find several illustrations that will belp you im- 
mensely in the recent numbers of the Bazan. 


G. F. H.—The regulation costume for a butler to wear in the mornings 
when he is cleaning, dusting, etc., is a short black alpaca jacket, blatk 
waistcoat, white dress-shirt and white tie, and black trousers; over this 
he puts on a long white waiter’s apron which buttons behind, removing 
it to open the door, or when he euters the presence of his mistress to 
receive orders. This is the proper dress for the working-hours of the 
morning, but after luncheon, when my lady is ready to receive visitor, 
the butler is altogether differently clad. Now he is clean shaven, and 
wears a full-dress suit and immaculate shirt and tie, spick and span to 
his finger-tips and polished boots, and so he remains for dinner and 
during the remainder of his working-day. Al! small dishes are passed 
on a salver, but it is not always possible for a man or maid to pass the 
big platters so; then he or she uses a napkin, resting the platter on 
this on the palm of the hand, wearing no gloves. The traditional 
waiter, usually a colored man with white gloves, has passed altogether 
from our horizon; on the other hand, livery of any and every kind 
is permissible, but I, as I believe from your note you do also, prefer 
the dignified full-dress suit to anything else. 


E. M. L.—You should most assuredly nse black-bordered visiting- 
cards and stationery for formal purposes, so get the cards you use in 
the future with the border, even if you have hitherto neglected to do 
80; the few calls you have made already will not matter, as you have 
left only a comparatively emall number of cards. The card you en- 
close, which you use in common with your associate, should not, of 
course, have a black border, as she is not in mourning; but that is dif- 
ferent from those you have for your personal use, and you may with 
perfect propriety have one set plain and one bordered. I would advise, 
however, a very narrow border, as, from what you say, you entertain 
and go into society more or less, sv a deep border would not be good 
form. 


Pamweta.—You ask me how a woman ought to go to work to get 
well established in some business in New York. 

My dear Pamela, have you any idea how vague your question is? 
Like many outsiders, you seem to imagine that the getting “established 
at some business” is as easy and simple a process as getting settled in 
comfortable lodgings; that it involves but little more tronble than that 
of asking an address or two, the average of certain prices, and then 
the making of a choice. 

Curiously enough, the majority of young women who write me about 
getting work in New York fail to do jast what you have failed to do, 
They make no mention of the special thing they want tw do or are 
capable of doing. 

One woman writes me she has a clever little sister, what ought this 
gifted creature to do? She adds her own views on idleness, hints at 
her own noble sentiments about work, and at her ambitions fur the 
younger sister who has talents too great to be wasted. 

Another woman writes she has a mother to support; that she has 
had no advantages, but that she thinks an exercise of influence, such 
as she hopes I possess, may be able to open certain doors for her. 
Once inside, she thinks, her fortune will be made, but she dues not even 
mention into what passages these doors are to open. 

I could guote, if I thought you cared to read, from many other let- 
ters, all as vague and as bewildering as yours. These letiers always 
distress me, for there is so little real help to be given in reply. Ifa 
child cries for water, you are pretty sure that water will check its 
wails. But if it cries about nothing at all, then you know that nothing 
at all will relieve it! 

So, when a woman who writes about work seems only to be restlers, 
while still being exacting, you feel that you can say nothing to really 
help her until she bas given you some hint of what it is she wants to do. 

First of all then, Pamela, tell me exactly what you want. But if you 
are quite nocertain about the special thing which you desire, and you 
are conscions only of a general restl and di t, begin at 
once to work for others. Do not stop until you find the congenial. 
Beyin with the useful and the congenial will follow. 

If you have a definite idea, the task at once becomes easier for you. 
If you want to paint or to write, if you have stories to sell, if you want 
to be acompanion, your special modes of procedure will vary, but your 
general course will be the same. To be more specific, if you want to 
get on some newspaper, have av example of your work to show. Do 
not bother editors with hints of your possibilities, and then think that 
the beginnings of careers are discouraging, but go with a sample of 
your work in your hand, Ifyou have an idea for a new department, 
state that. If you have plans for new lines of investigation, make 
these clear and intelligible. If, however, you have only the sense of 
a vague power in yourself, and you feel drawn to some one branch of 
work, then go with the determination to take willingly and cheerfully 
any opening, however small, through which you can work your way 
to wider places in the direction which you have chosen. Do not scorn 
the lowest step in the Indder; without it you may never reach the top. 

When I hear more particularly I will write you again, but remember 
to be definite. 








Suusogtser.—The best of all the free courses in drawing are given at 
the Art School, Cooper Union. The instraction isexcellent. Se great 
is the 4 d for admissi h , that hs of waiting are 
often required before a vacancy occurs. If, as you say, your means 
are moderate and you can get into the Cooper, you will be doing the 
best thing possible for yourself. 

The school at the Academy of Design charges $10 a year. The life 
among its students is full of interest, and their influence upon one 
another acts as a great and wholesome stimulas. 

The Art Students’ League charges $50 a year. Prominent artist», as 
you know, are enrolled among its corps of instructors, and the life of 
the members, though full of hard work, is also fall of pleasure. 

The classes which Mr. Frank Damrosch holds in music are practi- 
cally free. The charges are only about ten cents an afternoon, I be- 
lieve, or something like that. He teaches you to read and sing by 
sight; he is not only the most able, but the most delightful of in- 
strnetors, and possesses that rare and exquisite gift of humor which 
lightens all tasks. 

The charges at the New York Conservatory are very small, the aim 
of all large institutions being to bring their advantages as close to the 
means of the public as possible. Exclusiveness is not so much their 
aim as helpfulness. 

From season to season many of the plans of these institutions 
change, however, and free classes may be abandoned because of lack of 
general interest in them. On the other hand, free classes may be 
started for the first time in some of them because of a demand from 
outsiders. “For this reason it always seems well to keep in touch with 
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the plans of the anthorities, and letters to them are never out of the 
way. The outsider is apt to think a letter of inquiry and a frank state- 
ment of one’s needs and conditions a bore or an intrusion when sent 
to the directors of inetitutions. Yet there is often no other way in 
which heads of bureaus of instruction or educational institutions can 
understand the wants of the outsiders or regulate their resources to 
satisfy them, If a great many persons wanted free courses in music, 
languages, or drawiug, their wants would ultimately be supplied. 

A number of persons must have asked for a free yymnasium, for the 
possibility of blishing one is wow being agitated in New York 
Before long, it is hoped, the effort may be succes#iul. In the mean time 
there is the well-known Berkeley Gymnasium for women and children 
at Carnegie Music Hail on West Fifty-seventh Street. This is under 
the medical directorship of Dr. Mary Bissell, who has as her associate 
Dr. Mathilda K. Wallin, and as her gymuasium director, Miss Delia M. 
Elliott. 





“Buoe.”—I rather fancy that your dislike of photograph-albums, 
comes from your having only seen those of a conventional kind, and 
they are, I agree with you in believing, as ugly as anything well can 
be, especially when they appear with ornamental covers and clasps. 

But if, as you say, you have photographs of all sizes and shapes, “ an 
accumulation of years,” what else can you do with them, if you do not 
put them in some kind of an album? ‘To frame photographs of your 
friends and hang them all over your house would be to produce effects 
both tiresome and cheap. A few photographs in silver frames about a 
room are charming ; and some on a wall, and a great many in one room 
or corridor devoted to them, might be altogether delightful. Aud yet 
you would bave to use much tact in distributing them. 

For my own part, I can never get over the feeling that photographs 
of persoual friends ought to be included among one’s intimate private 
possessions, and I am never quite reconciled to the elaborate display 
of them about a salon in which any and every acquaintance is received. 
One or two photographs of unusnal beauty, gaining their distinction 
from a certain pose, a charm of feature, or some peculiar excellence, 
make their exhibition admissible. But it always worries me a little 
to go iuto a parlor full of photographs of one's intimates for every 
new-comer to gaze at. 

Besides all that, it indicates very limited sympathies on the part of 
the householder to have only photographs of friends about, as though 
his interests never extended beyond the persouval, nor included a 
knowledge of painting, of sca!pture, or of books, 

I wish I knew more definitely just what your photographs are— 


- whether they are of scenery, architecture, famous personages, or sim- 


ply of friends. Yet whatever they happen to be, I would certainly 
begin by classifying them, putting all the distinguished persons to- 
gether, or ali of the buildings, or all of the views. And even if they 
happen to be only of friends, | would still try to relieve the monotony 
of my collection by some sort of arrangement, putting all the babies 
together, perhaps, or the young girls, or the yrandmothers, You 
might in this way produce something very charming. 

And here is another idea. The “ years” in which yon have been ac- 
cumulating must have d many ch of fashion, Why not 
group your pictures 8» as to i/lustrate some distinct periods or growths ? 
You could easily do this. Then when once you have grouped your 
pictures, you will find that albums come iu very well, each group hav- 
ing a separate one. 

Portfolios do not always keep photographs from bending, and 
you would have to go to great expense to have a series of drawers 
made to hold your prints, like those seen in many libraries. The 
value of your photographs must decide these questions for you, Are 
they worth a great outlay ? 





K. W. B.—Yes, there are free circulating libraries here in New York, 
although most persons are not aware of it. Old New-Yorkers even 
cannot always tell you where they are, but that is because many of 
them have been established away from fashionable centres, and not 
being intended for the opul public, they are not consulted by it. 

The New York Free Circulating Library has four library build- 
ings—one at 49 Bond Street, one at 185 Second Avenue, one at 226 
West Forty-second Strect, and a fourth at 261 West Thirteenth Street. 
There is a distributing station at 1943 Madison Avenue, near 125th 
Street. 

The library was incorporated in March of 1880, and occupied two 
rented rooms at 36 Bond Street, circulating 1994 volames, But by 1883 
it had a new library building at 49 Bond Street, and 6898 volumes. 
Oswald Ottendorfer founded the Second Avenue branch in 1884; Miss 
Katherine Wolfe, in 1857, founded the one on Forty-second Street. 
The Thirteenth Street branch was the gift of Mr. George Vanderbilt in 
1888, 

The city government grants this library from $10,000 to $15,000 a 
year, in accordance with the State legislative act of 1886, to encourage 
the growth of free public libraries. The library has 65,000 volumes, 
and a yearly circulation of 500,000, 

The Aguilar Library is free. It has departments at 197 East Broad- 
way, 721 Lexington Avenue, 624 Fifth Street, and on Fifty -uinth 
Street, between Park and Lexington avenues. There are many special 
libraries in various parts of the city which are open to investigators in 
the branches they represent. 

The Columbia University, Astor, and Lenox libraries are also open to 
the public, though books cannot be taken from them. The last two 
will ultimately be combined with the Tilden Fund in the great New 
Public Library about to be built on the site of the old reservoir. 





Marytanp.—I am sorry that you were disappointed in not getting 
the receipt for the ice-cream with the chocolate caramel in time for 
your Thanksgiving dinner, but you will find it just as nice for Christ- 
mas. One of your mother’s good pumpkin pies, I am sure, left no 
place for any regrets among your Thankegiving guests. . 

For the chocolate caramel, you must first boil your sugar and water 
to a syrup, and then add your grated chocolate. Use the chocolate 
that is not sweetened, After adding the chocolate, be sure to let the 
mixture boil, otherwise you fail to get it smooth; it must nut be 
gritty. Perbaps it is wisest to experiment once or twice with this 
new veuture, for if you have had any experience as a cook you will be 
able to add some touches of your own. That is one of the nicest 
things about getting up new dishes, I think. Though you may be 
following the receipt of some one else, you are able, if you have any 
ingenuity or taste, to make all manner vf changes and improvements 
on other people's results. 

This chocolate is served ina silver or glass sauce-dish, and is handed 
to ench guest, with a silver spoon. The guest pours as much or as 
little of it as he chooses over the ice-cream on his plate. 

If you really like adding variety to your table, here is a suggestion 
about your chicken hash. I had it only to-day at lunch, my hostess 
being a woman who understands the gastronomic side of housekeep- 
ing better than any one I know, The chicken hash was on toast; it 
was softened by a delicate sauce, but the new touch was having green 
peppers boiled and chopped up with the chicken. The result was 
She has, by-the-bye, now and then at lunch a boiled 
tongue served with her salad. I never see it at any other house, and 
yet it is a most agreeable change from the conventionality of the inevi- 
table bird seen everywhere else. Of course the tongue at her house is 
boiled autil it is so tender it literally melts in your mouth. It is cut 
in slices and is handed about with the salad. Try it some day for 
yourself. 


Mas. J. D. C.—Letters to be answered in this department should be 
addressed to Messrs. Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, New York 
City, and marked Bazar Correspondence. All letters received are an- 
swered jn the shortest possible time, bat correspondents freqnently 
make the mistake of looking for an answer in the next number which 
reaches their hands, forgetting that in the interval which must neces- 
sarily elapse in the preparation of a paper like the Bazar the “next 
number” must have been im type at the time of the receipt of their 
letters, 
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CORN-FLOWER MEDALLION DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERY.—Drawn sy Canpace WHEELER. 


THE CHRISTMAS-LETTER MISSION. 


7 noble and far-reaching work, which is indepen- 
dent of creed, color, or country, appeals to all parts 
of the world. For the letters so universally welcomed 
are printed in nearly every known language, and help at 
Christmas-tide to cheer the poor, the sick, the discouraged, 
the erring, the lonely, whether behind prison bars, on a 
hospital bed, or in a poverty-stricken home. Nor is the 
policeman on his beat, the toilers of the sea, or the miners 
in the far-off places of the earth forgotten. 

Many grateful thanks, and accounts of marvellous 
changes wrought by these silent missionuries in their 
strongly personal appeals beneath the well-known ad- 
dress on the envelope, ‘‘A. Christmas Letter For You,” 
are constantly received, and inspire those who are en- 
gaged in the work to thank God and take courage. None 
an tell what seeds of good may lie in a single package of 
‘nose letters, which are printed in clear type and often il- 
lustrated, with a pretty card folded within, and an en- 
velope in bright color or pure white. 

Originated in England by an invalid lady, lately de- 
vased!, the daughter of a clergyman, she could not rest 
watil they were sent over the water and the beautiful mis- 
sion was fairly established here. 

The work increases year by year, and new assistants are 


greatly needed by the Central Secretary, the head of the 
mission in this country, as well as contributions to the 
Central Fund. Secretaries for States, counties, cities, and 
single institutions will be warmly welcomed and work 
assigned them—all of which can be done by mail. 

The Secretary of New York County, with the harbor 
islands in charge, pleads for money to supply the spe- 
cial needs of Black wells Island, with its penitentiary, 
hospital, almshouse, lunatic asylum, etc. The inmates 
of all these institutions value the letters greatly, and there 
is no obstacle to keep out these Christmas messengers of 
** peace and good will.” It is hoped that this appeal will 
bring a generous response, in order that a wider distribu- 
tion than ever may be made for the coming season. 

All who are willing to aid the work by becoming sec- 
retaries or contributing to the General Fund, or who wish 
to order letters for home distribution, at one dollar for a 
package of thirty, with cards, envelopes, etc., will please 
address the Central Secretary, Miss M. M. Pendleton, 1220 
Pucific Street, Brooklyn, New York. Those who are par- 
ticularly interested in the work of the reformatory insti- 
tutions on the New York Harbor islands are requested to 
send their contributions to the New York County Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Ella Rodman Church, 202 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn, New York. 

The smallest contributions are acceptable, although most 


liberal ones are frequently received, as the work is one 
that seems to interest all sorts and conditions of people. 
No salaries are received by any of the workers, so that all 
contributions go directly to the main cbject. Any further 
information or a sample letter can be obtained by address- 
ing as indicated. 


CORN-FLOWER MEDALLION. 


6 yn design, from its somewhat shieldlike form, comes 
into the category of ornament, and should not there- 
fore be carried out in natural colors. 

It may be done in shaded yellows, bordered with gold 
threads, or in pure white, st to the purpose for 
which it is to be used. If for table-linen, it will be found 
effective used as a centre, or for the corner of a cloth, 
placed far enough from the margin to lie upon the table. 

If, on the other hand, it is used on colored material for 
furnishing purposes, it should be done in strong yellows 
with as much gold as can easily be introduced. one in 
this way, it is a very effective ornament for one of the 
upper corners of a portiére. 

A hanging of wide heavy homespun linen in dark red 
or indigo blue becomes a very handsome piece of drapery 
with a well-worked design of this character placed in the 
upper left-hand corner. 
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WINTER CALLING COSTUMES AND HOUSE GOWNS.—(Sexe Pace 1032.) 
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A NEW HOMF FOR INVALID 
WORKING-GIRLS. 
| Oe ERY time I see jaded, shabby working 


4 girls at their trying tasks or filling the 
city streets when released from labor, I feel 
like conveying great sisterhood my 
ulmiration for their persistent courage. Un 
they are upholding with their 
slender frames the purity of the city. They 
keep themselves at honest labor, true to the 
principles of their moral educations, iv spite 
of the temptation which comes through 
viewing the more luxurious estate of quite 
wother class of girls 

While we may not quixotically tell them 

f our respect for their lives, we can ameli 
orate their hapless condition when devotion 
to their principles leads them to overstrain 

r physiques in unremitting labor. When 


consciously 


young and strong they are a merry lot, ex 
cusably pert at times, ambitious, and ani 
mated by a spirit of something between 


Americanism and socialism 

At the hour of closing the big shops and 
factories they fill the downtown streets, a 
crowd, suddenly elevated to joy 
by mere contact With the open air, and in 
groups they step into the elevated trains, 
merry, bantering, and unconventionally 


hurrying 


stil 
AV 
With the others there will be one or two 
too tired to do more than reflect the gayety 
with a wan smile, and to sink into a seat as 
us one offers This shows the begin 
ning of the physical break-down. To stop 
labor is impossible, for that is to cut off the 
source of income. There is absolutely no 
thing ahead of the invalid working-girl save 
gradual lessening of the powers and ultimate 
death, which sometimes she is persuaded to 
induce before its time 

It is the contemplation of her kind that 
has been productive of the establishment of 
the Working-Girls' Vacation Society, which 
maintains in various parts of the country 
homes where the ill and overworked may 
regain their strength 

The newest of these homes is one recently 
established at Santa Clara, a little place in 


oon 


the northern Adirondacks. Mr. George E, 
Dodge has donated the buildings, one of 
which is but recently completed. To far- 


nish this new building, which is called Hill 


Crest, it was necessary to raise a consider- 
able sum, for this house is exclusively de- 
voted to the care of girls with tubercular 


troubles of throat or lungs 

Che special treatment required demands a 
separate bedroom for each girl, equipped 
with the latest sanitary inventions, as well 
as a thorough system of sterilization in con- 
nection with the laboratory, laundry, ete. 
Since the modern discoveries concerning tu 
berculosis, it is treated with excessive care, 
as a protection not only to others, but lest 
the individual reinfect herself 

Mise Grace Dodge and Mrs. James E. 
Newcomb conceived the idea of invoking 
the aid of wealthy schoolgirls for the benefit 
of the unfortunate sisterhood of weak labor- | 
ers The system pursued was to gain per- 
mission to address the pupils of various 
wivate schools in New York and other 
cities 

Miss Dodge would stand before a school, 
and in half an hour briefly describe the condi 
tions of the life of the working-girl, the ne- 
cessity for unremitting labor, and the disaster 
which would overtake her and those depend 
ent upon her were that labor to cease. The 
stories of the girls, with their hard struggle 
for existence, never failed to excite charity 
and sympathy among a class which is some- 
times thoughtless from restricted vision more 
than from lack of heart 

After Miss Dodge’s addresses, purses have 
been made up of one or two hundred dojlars 
for the cause. In this way the large fund 
was gathered for equipping Hill Crest, the 
consumptive home at Santa Clara 





Apvice To Motners.—Mxs. WiNnsLow’s SooTmine 
Syxvup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays ai pe 
< yo ind colic, and is the best remedy for diafyhaa. 
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The library was furnished by a friend of 
the enterprise, whose name is withheld. 
The dining-room was fitted up by the girls 
of the Veltin School, and various bedrooms 
through the Ogontz and Farmington schools. 
The Chi Kappa Society, of which Mrs. New- 
comb is president, provided a piano and all 
the furniture for the music-room, 

One day a gentleman entered the office of 
the Outlook, which receives contributions in 
the interest of this charity, and after making 
a few inquiries concerning the work and its 
needs, he counted out five bills of one thou- 
sand dollars each, and left them for the 
general equipment and furnishing of the 
home. 

The mysterious stranger refused his name, 
and chose this manner of giving to avoid 
all clew to his identity. The noble example 
has not been followed by others in the same 
figures, but has inspired many to do the best 
they can, and to give labor, even, where 
funds were impossible. 

Purt of the unknown friend’s donation 
was used for the special sanitary equip- 
ments and the doctor's office, as well as for 
the drawing-room, and to furnish many of 
those articles which are necessities for inva- 
lids, although well persons may dispense 
with them, 

The wise direction and untiring labor ne- 
cessary for the equipment of the building in 
all its parts have been carnestly given by 
Mrs. James E. Newcomb, whose noble en- 
thusiasm even led her to go into the fields 
about the house and select the very cobble- 
stones of which some of the mantles are con- 
structed. 

The building is steam-heated, as it is to 
be kept open through the rigorous Adiron- 
dack winters. An out-of-door treatment is 
to be followed, the same as at Saranac and 
at Liberty, and this will require as proper 
ties of the house « set of Jong fur coats, in 
which the girls can wrap themselves when 
seated on the veranda throughout a winter's | 
day. 

The resident physician is a woman, and 
has as aids tWo trained nurses, who are also 
housekeepers of the institution. 

Three dollars and a half a week is the 
price asked from those patients who have 
some means, Whiere it is impossible to con 
tribute this amount, lesser sums are accepted, | 
and those girls are received who have no re 
sources whatever; but the society appreci 
ates the deteriorating effect of out-and-out 
charity upon character, and urges the pay- 
ment of even so small a sum as fifty cents a 
week. 

The house cannot be maintained without 
funds, the same economic rules presiding 
over charities as over domestic institutions. 
Therefore the public is asked to open its eyes 
to the world of weak and needy workers, 
who have nothing ahead of them but dreary 
prospects, with the ultimate surrender to 
the fatal enemy, and to decide whether these 
same workers have not a just claim on the | 
charity of all who value the happiness and | 
morality of society. 
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and Other Vermin. 


Hence this killer is the most cleanly on earth. 
For Sale by ali Dealers. Price, 15 Cents. 
Send for Circular. 


95 William Street, New York. 













































© is a corded velvet which will give § 
2 your skirt edge a _ richness and & 
& elegance of finish as well as a & 
durable protection not equalled by : 


Ves 0 Ss Wrer. 


For Rats, Mice, Roaches, 


After eoting, all vermin seek water and the open air. 


NEWTON MANUFACTURING & CHEMICAL CO. 


3 HARPER’S PERIODICALS : 
: MAGAZINE, $4 00 a year : 
: WEEKLY, $4 00 a year : 
: BAZAR, $4 00 a year 
: ROUND TABLE, $1 00 a year = 








$160.00 


and up. 


BEETHOVEN 


Washington, N. J. 





HARPER’S BAZAR — 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS 


Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 
pers Bazar will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 


SKIRT .... . 25 Coos 
WAST.....2 * | COMPLETE | 


COSTUME { *** 
eee hy aes 
All Patterns Medium Size—36 bust. In each case the money should accompany the order. 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested 
This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding ‘of the pattern. 


75 Cents 


Gentlemen,— 1897 
Please send me a cut pattern of Skirt (or Waist, or Sleeve), HARPER’s BAzar Fashion 
.....» for which I enclose 


Plate, number ....... . cents, 


Address 


Cut Pattern Fashions in this Number: No. 21, Front page, and Nos. 22 and 23, page 1028. 
Address Harrzr & Brotuers, Franklin Square, New York City. 




















DecempeEr 11, 1897. 


B. Altman & €o. 


EXHIBITION AND SALE OF | 


THE “SADIK COLLEC- 
TION” OF ANTIQUE PER- 
SIAN RUGS. 


(Send for Catalogue.) 


In addition to this collection, a large va- 
riety of Antique and Modern Carpets and 
Rugs are shown, including Iran, Sennah, 
Kirmanshah, and Khorassan Rugs, from 
$50.00 to $350.00; Ladik, Anatolian, 
Meles, Shirvan, and Daghestan Rugs 
from $19.50 to $45.00; Kazak and Mos- 
soul Rugs from $10.00 to $15.00, and 
Modern Oriental Carpets from $37.50 to 
$500, 00, 


Nineteenth Street and Sixth Avenue. 
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The National Magazine 


Price 10c. On ALL News-STanps. 


Bright, Timely, and Entertaining 


oe 





A handsome, 
latest and best in American literature and art. 


The NATIONAL has just established a new month- 
ly department called the 


National Question Class 


Fifteen questions on Art, Literature, and Current 
Toples are given each month, and FOUR PRIZES 
are awarded to the four best sets of answers. 

eeerceeecece 

Every subscriber to 
inember of this class by merely writing for a certificate 
of entry. The search for the answers to the questions 
monthly is not only a pleasure, but an education. Moth 
ers should have their children try these contests. 


o-oo ee oe 


CLUB WOMEN will find their work and articles by 


prominent women published in the monthly depart- 
ment, conducted by Mrs. M. dD. Frazer, entitled “ “Clut b 
Women and their Work.’ 
creer ceooes 
Subscription, yearly, $1.00 
Send for sample copies. 
take the subscription. 


THE W. W. POTTER CO., 
91 Bedford St., Boston, Mass, 


Special Premium-list for Ladies. 


MAISON 
LAFERRIERE 


28, RUE TAITBOUT, PARIS 


Reminds its numerous American 
Lady-Customers who honour this 
firm with their orders that they will 
always find there the most splendid 
assortment of the very latest no- 
velties created in 
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illustrated Magazine, containing the 
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COPYRIGHTED. K 
{ Prize Needlework Series. No. 6. Just Issued. | 

| H) Surpassing any previous publication; embracing a great variety of New Designs for 4 

ri . e a 
» Lace Making and Embroidery ; 
; Book No, 6.—Books 1, 2, 3, 4,5. 10 cents each. Ea 
ri The above publications may be oudered from any of our offices. ik 

|| The Barbour Brothers Co. =i. wit "ut 9 

Hi 238 Church Street, New York. $6 kanes ave. 10 B. Stash St. 519 arbet ry | 
Ki New Designs of Art Work made with Barbour’s Threads and Flosses aR 
F —and suitable for publication in our books—purchased at liberal prices. ye 
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EVER in | 

the history | 
| of the world | 
| was the Dia- 

| mond market . pansarim 3) 

at the present 
low ebb. Weare the lead- 
ing importers and cutters 

Diamond Star, 73 pure waite stones, 

| ee in this line, and will send 
our catalogue, filled with bargains, free on 
‘S$ application. 2 #2 #2 #& #& #& w& 
| Goods sent subject to examination. 
|? Should a customer at any time be dis- 
satisfied with his purchase, goods will be 
taken back and full amount allowed. 
Address, 
Mrs. T. LYNCH, 
J and 3 Union Square, 
6 eee, sat 
monde Ne. 304, NEW YORK. E. eo eating -Case 
—_—— 
j 
| yiOLETTES,, oz CZAR) 
i NTRAT. 
(caar's Violets) GNI concanz “| 
LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 
ROYAL CILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FUNKIA of JAPAN 
L.. LEGRAND (0f8/Z4-PERFUMERY). 11, Pince de la Madeleine. PARIS. 
ee. ee ee 

Ask your « GILT EDGE” DRESS STAY. |= SHOPPIN( sited es 

for the Take no Other. without charge. Circular 
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JANUARY ist 
will find the 
Warren Featherbone Co. 


} located in their new quarters 
t at the opposite corner of 
t 20th Street, 


898 Broadway 


They will have on exhi- | 
bition models showing the | 
artistic effects which can be } 
{ obtained with the Feather- 
+ bone, and will be glad to give | 
+ full instructions in the proper 


4 ‘ 

} use of same(without charge). | 
q 4 
‘ 4 
9 - 
‘ 

NM, 
. 

, THREE OAKS, MICH. } 
e OFFICES: . 
? 898 Broadway, New York. , 
q 7 Temple Place, Boston. } 
§ 28 South Sth Street, Philadelphia. 

t 706 Marshall Field Annex Building, Chicago. ; 
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Infants’ Outfittings. 


Velvet and Silk Coats, 
Hand-made Dresses, 
Cashmere Sacques and 
Wrappers. 


Children’s Wear. 


Reefers and Long Coats. 
Golf Capes. 


Dancing-school Frocks. 
Broadway KS 19th 5, 


NEW YORK. 
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I Santa Claus (to deer) u 
“Stand steady; I'll be right up 
again |” 
MANIFEST INSINCERITY 


“On, how I love you!” cried Jimmieboy, to the 
Plam-Pudding 7 

** Bah !" retorted the Padding. “ That's a nice way 
to talk. If you really loved me you wouldn't chew me 


all up the way a bull-dog does a burglar.” 
en 


“Hurrah!” cried the millionaire of Yukon City. 
**See what Santa Claus has brought me!" 

And the overjoyed Croesus waved a wutton-chop in 
the air. It was indeed a blessed gift. 


—_—— > 


* I got this for Christmas,” said Mrs. Wilkina, prond- 
ly drawing attention to a seal-skin cape on her shoul- 
ders. 

** Indeed 7? 
friend 

* It ought to be,” said Mrs. Wilkins. “I got it offa 
fir-tree.” 


And is it real fur?” asked her jealous 


————— > 


* Yes,” anid the little golf orphan, “ Papa is going 
to remember me at Christmas.” 

“IT am glad to hear it,” sald his cham. “I was 
afraid he was so taken up with his game he'd forget 
all about you.” 

“No, indeed,” said the little boy. “He wouldn't 
forget me. He has promised that if I wil! be real 
good he'll let me caddie for him if he plays Christmas 
day.” 


——~—_-- 


* No, sirree,” said Jimmieboy, “1 don’t want to go 
into socks. I'm satisfied with stockings. Christmas 
is coming, and stockings hold more.” 





“ Confound 
things! they've slipped off |” 











MOSS 








Ill.—* Now how am I going 


to get down ?” 


All hopin 
But how 


Was 
When 


A salver in hand anc 


I looked, an 





the stupid 


ON THE LINKS. 


**McGnffie,” said Sandy McClure, the famous pro- 
fessional golfer to bis great rival, “ this being Christ- 
mas day I will make you a present of half a stroke a 
hole for a round of eighteen.” 

“Thank you, Sandy,” replied Willie McGuflie, grasp- 
ing the other's hand. “I cannot be outdone in 
generosity. I'll go you, and will give you in remem- 
brance of the day the worst licking you ever had. 
Fors!” 

“TI don't believe in Santa Claus,” said Wallie, “* be- 
cause I never saw him.” 

“ Pooh!” retorted Jackie. “I guess you never saw 
the back of your own neck, but it’s there just the 
same.” 

“Don’t you wish, Caddie,” said Mr. Slimboy, with a 
proud glance at his new golf stockings, “‘ that you had 
a stocking like that to hang up on Christmas Eve ?” 

“No, I don’t!” retorted the boy. “It don't take 
much to fill them.” 

—_——— 


“ Christmas is getting too expensive for me,” said 
Growler 

***Tien’t half as bad as New-Year’s,” said Hicks 

“ New- Year's ?” demanded Growler. 
** Yes,” said Hicks, ‘‘ That's when the bills come 
in.” 

L$ 

“Oh, no,” said the genial rector. ‘“ I am not embar- 
rassed by the large number of slippers I receive. There 
is mach that can be done with alt ers. Some I wear ; 
others I hang on the walls to hold whisk-broome ; in 
others I keep my razors, and the very large ones I use 
to store my old sermons in instead of the usual barrel. 
No, indeed; I can always find some use for slippers.” 


A CHRISTMAS NOVELTY. 


Ar tHe Sitton SuNDAY-scHOoL THEY 
Trion CrmisTMas Teee anp Santa Ciavs, 


HAD A NOVELTY IN THE SHAPE OF A COMBINA- 


CHRISTMAS ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN. 


*Twas the night before Christmas, all through the hotel 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a swell; 
We sat in our parlor, wife, baby and I, 
that Santa Claus soon would come by ; 
nh the dickens he'd get to our suite 
On the seventeenth story away from the street, 
Was more than we knew, for our chimney-flue 
us, with nothing for him to come through. 
| on a sudden, outside in the hall, 
A hustle and bustle quite startled us all, 
A rush and a roar and a bang on the door, 
And there was a hall-boy—two hundred and four— 
a card on the plate. 
“The gent is below, sir,” the buttons did state, 
“A fanny old codger, with six miles o’ beard 
Which he says that his name is writ down on the keerd.” 
behold it was Santa Clans’ name 
That with its big letters nigh covered the same! 
“ Ask the gentleman up, Mr. Buttons,” said I. 
“The boss says you can’t, sir,” was Buttons’ reply. 
“ But—it’s Christmas,” I cried, “ and this fellow's the Saint.” 
“That's true,"’ said the boy, “no one claims that he ain't 
But the fact of the matter’s the manager here 
Has let out the contract for Christmas this year 
To the National Stocking Co., Limited—so 
For the little kid's Christmas that’s where you must go: 
Just press on the button that's marked ‘Christmas Gift,’ 
And up it will come on the very next lift; 
And then when you've given the smal! kid his fiji, 
You'll find every item charged up in the bill.” 
"Twas thus 1 was forced to tarn my broad back 
On the friend of my youth and his wonderful pack. 
But when his time comes to return 
My wife and my child won't be in a hotel, 
Where every one there from the cook to the guest 
Must push on a button, while the “ boss” does the rest! 


IV.—* Ah, I have it?” 























ain, well, 


V.—“I can recommend these 
stockings.” 


VL—*Git up!” 





A WISE 


PRECAUTION. 


Former Servitor (from the country, with annual contribution of Christmas greens). “1 Brune 


A BIG WIDE CLUMP UV MIZZLETOEK DIS TIME, 80'S TWO THREE LADIES KIN GIT UNNER IT 


A TIME,” 


A CHRISTMAS CONTRACT. 


The young lawyeress was regaling her intellect with 
“the rule in Shelley's case” on Christmias morning 
when the young lawyer who secretly yearned to prac- 
tise law and matrimony with ber till death did them 
part was ushered into her presence. 

“ Merry Christmas, Mies Angel! Oncarriers,” he said, 
cheerily, but it was evident that he was agitated. 

**The said Merry Christmas to you also, Mr. Addison 
Ontorts,” the young lawyeress responded, a blush 
suffasing her cheeks. 

“I have a contract here that I would like to have 
you sign,” the young lawyer went on, hurriedly, hand- 
ing ber the legal instrument as he spoke. ‘‘ You see 
I have already affixed my signature thereto.” 

“*This agreement,’” she began reading alond, 
“*made this 25th day of December, 189, by and be- 
tween Miss Angell Oncarriers, of New York, party of 
the first part, aud Mr. Addison Ontorts, of the same 

lace, party of the second part, witnesseth, that for and 
n consideration of the benefits to be secured and the 
happiness to be enjoyed, each of the parties hereto hath 
contracted and agreed, and by these presents doth con- 
tract and agree, to give himself or herself to the other 
party as a Christmas gitt, and to form a legal and 
matrimonial partnership within one month of the 
date of this instrument. 

“*In. witness whereof we have hereunto set our 
hands and seals the day and year above written. : 

—_——_————.. [era 

*** Witnessed by . Anprson Owrorts.’ (sear) 

“ But suppose the party of the first part declines to 
sign 7” the young lawyeress cried, blushing furiously. 

“ Then and in that event,” said-the trembling young 
lawyer, ere © formidable-looking legal docu- 
ment with a flourish, “the party of the second part 
hereby and herewith serves upon the ty of the first 
part a d pelling the said first party to 
sign or be in contempt of courting.” 

* Bat = the party of the first part contem- 
plates making another legal and matrimonial! partner- 
ship 7’ the young lawyeress persisted, with a very im- 
material and irrelevant yet bewitching smile. 

“I have here an injunction restraining the party of 
the first part from any such p ore,” said the young 
lawyer, serving another document as he spoke. 

At this juncture, while the young law: was 
wondering what she should do next, the young law- 
yer, utterly ignoring the Code of Civil, Procedure 
— the Rules of Practice, gave her a dozen Christmas 

meee 

“ Know all men by these presents,” she murmured. 
« “ Heaven forbid sad he. 








At 


For a moment the young lawyeress looked for al! 
the world as thongh she would not be able to “get 
out of court alive,” as her professional brethren are 
wont to say, but finally she objected, and the young 
lawyer took exceptions, of course. 

“If the court please,” she finally murmured, “ the 
party of the first part is well aware that she could 

ring ejectment proceedings to oust the party of the 
secoud part from her heart, but—but—she moves, in- 
stead, that the matter be referred.” 

And it was referred—to a minister. 

Eance Hooxer Eaton 


—_—>— 


Oh, the Christmas bells are ringing, 
And the wires above are singing, 
And I'm. rather, yes, I'm very short of pelf. 
Though with winter's cold I'm yawning, 
I my overcoat am ery, 
For I've got to ring a Christmas belle myself! 


oe 


“ And when Christmas eve comes, what do you su 
Santa Claus will do ?” asked papa, who was tell 
ng the tale ever dear to childish ears. 

“Why,” Tommy said, es ytly, “ he'll remember 
that it’s Christmas, and he'll load up his big sleigh 
with all sorte of toys, and away he'll go flying through 
the air after the reindeer.” 

“Yes,” resumed Papa, “ the reindeer will fly through 
the air awhile, then they'll run along the roof of some 
house and stop, and Santa will jump ont of the sleigh, 
select some toys for the girls and boys below, and then 

p down the chimney. And when he sees the stock- 
ngs hanging near the fire, what do you suppose he’!! 


say 7” 

% On, he'll say, ‘Tommy was a good boy, and here's 
the sled I know he wants." And he’ll say, ‘This is 
Susie's Spy 7 She wants a big doll that goes to 
—o- here it is.’ And—” 

“That’s right,” cried papa; ‘‘and when he comes 
along and sees our house, and stops the reindeer and 
os the chimney, what—what will Santa say 

en 


* He'll come right down that chimney, will he ?”’ 
asked Tommy, pointing to where the oak logs were 
brightly perry | a $16-per-cord blaze. 

“Yes,” said his papa, ‘he'll come right down that 
, and then what will he - ha 

“ Well,” cried Tommy, “I don’t know, but I should 
think he'd say, ‘ By jinks ! that’s pretty hot stuff!’ ” 


























Dinner 


yz of long ago was 
begun, as now, 
with soup but the 

> gude housewpfe” 
tof those days did 
§ not have the ad- 

\ } vantage of using 


fer 


with which the best 
of soups may be 
4 made ata moments 
notice and at a 
considerable sav- 


s* ‘ing of both time 
\ 








and money. 


WH = Ae The little book “Culinary Wrinkles” contains many 


_ excellent recipes and is mailed for the asking. G 
Armour & Company ih 

Chicago. g 
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Scott’s Emulsion ? 


It is a strengthening food 
Fay mad remmarkabieg| in PS 
forming properties. It 
contains Cod-Liver Gil 
emulsified or partly di- 
gested, combined with the 
well-known and highly 
prized Hypophosphites. 


» || What Will It Do?’ 


. , Bic It will arrest loss of flesh 
‘ > and restore to a normal 
{|| ; condition the infant, the 
child, and the adult. It 
will enrich the blood of the 
anemic; will stop the 
| cough, heal the irritation 
When your druggist sells you I ag | of the theost and buogy and 
| cure incipient c 
PABST MALT EXTRACT, Twenty-five years experi- 
The “BEST"’ Tonic ° 1} ence has proven these state- 
you may feel assured that it is “Abs ylutely perfect. it is the crowning triumph ments to be true. 
of perfection in brewing, and is backed by the intelligence, system and capi- Be sure you get SCOTT’S Emul- 
tal of the world-famed plant pictured above. This plant is the largest of its sion. 50c and $1.00, all druggists. 
kind, and is always open to visitors. No other brewery in the world has SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, 
Such extensive facilities for the scientific preparation of malt and hops. This 4 3 New York. 
iS important to all who buy and use Malt Extract. You are entitled to know 
by whom and how it is made. 
A booklet mailed to any address for the asking 














